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THE LETTERS RACKET 


ARNOLD GINGRICH 


As one who has a more than readerly interest in the technique of 
writing, I have been frequently saddened and only occasionally 
amused by observing the high cost of experiment in the life literary 
—or shall we be frank and begin calling things by their right names, 
this soon after being introduced? 

All right then, there is no such thing as the literary life. There are 
only people who are living off what is called, for the noticeable want 
of a better word, “literature.”’ Literature is something that is parsed 
in the schools, embalmed in sets of classics, worshiped in some libra- 
ries and universities, and maltreated in its home. I should prefer to 
speak, then, of the commercial practice of the art of letters as the 
letters racket. The letters racket affects white people almost as ex- 
tensively as the numbers racket is reputed to affect the blacks. 

There is a flip tendency at the present time to call everything a 
“racket.”’ I hope I am not being guilty of that. I realize that there 
are more books being published this year than there were, say, thirty 
years ago, and I am also aware that it is commonly acknowledged 
that there are better books being published now than there were 
thirty years ago. I am fully aware, too, that the best-seller lists to- 
day are not pre-empted by the obvious tripe that dominated them 
at the beginning of the century. But Iam also acutely conscious that 
the spread of literacy has nothing whatsoever to do with the spread 
of literature. 

Perhaps we ought to be chary of the epithet “literary racket” after 
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all. It may sound disgruntled, as if the term were engendered by 
some secret sorrow or grudge. That is not the case at all. I have oc- 
cupied, at one time or another, one performer’s space in all four rings 
of the literary circus. These four rings are filled by editors, review- 
ers, authors, and readers. By and large I’ve had a fine time in all of 
them and will not voluntarily stay out of any of them in the future. 
So if the present approach seems at any time surly, let me hasten to 
assure you that you are not listening to the burned monkey lecturing 
on the unsavoriness of the hot soup. 

Let’s speak of the world of letters as an industry, then, and not as 
a racket, although it often seems to me to combine the worst features 
of each. But it is an industry, and a big one. It’s an industry as 
truly as the motion-picture industry is one. Indeed, the two indus- 
tries are at bottom very much alike. Both are sworn to the principle 
that ‘“‘the customer is always right,” both are inclined to reason that 
nothing succeeds like success—that is, both tend to a sheeplike pat- 
terning of their offerings in definite cycles, each following any out- 
standing success—both are devoted, primarily, to the pursuit of 
profit, and both lack a standard of measurement for their merchan- 
dise. In another respect, too, they are distressingly alike. New York, 
the center of the literary industry, has as strong a tendency to 
“type” its authors as Hollywood its actors. Which brings us cir- 
cuitously, and probably none too soon, to our point: the high cost 
of experiment. 

There are authors, a great many, who write to live, and there are 
authors, a few, who live to write. Check off many a name like that 
of Louis Bromfield against the first classification, an occasional name 
like Dos Passos against the second. The first is a “big shot”’ in the 
letters racket, a bright boy of the literary plum-pickings, a custom 
tailor of short novels and serials for the slick-paper big money; the 
second is a serious man of letters. 

In the histories of the literature of our time you will look in the 
footnotes or appendixes for the Bromfields, while you will find whole 
chapters devoted to a Dos Passos. (If you think this is a rank sopho- 
moric guess, look now in one of the first of the definitive histories of 
the literature of our time, J. W. Beach’s The Twentieth Century 
Novel, and note well the nature and the number of the references to 
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these two exemplars of the two classifications.) And yet, in the lit- 
erary industry, where writers are properties, and literature, if any, is 
a by-product, a Bromfield is a mountain and a Dos Passos is a mole- 
hill. If publishers had trades, purchases, and waivers on their prop- 
erties as the big league clubs have on ball players, you would find one 
sure-fire home-run best seller like Bromfield commanding as ex- 
change price a whole infield like Dos Passos. 

In the room where I write this I can see fourteen books by John 
Dos Passos from where I sit. All of them, with the possible excep- 
tions of the early One Man’s Initiation and Streets of Night, are lit- 
erature in that they have in them the seeds of influence and the pow- 
er to resist “dating,” and three of them, Manhattan Transfer, 42nd 
Parallel, and 191g, are masterpieces. But it is a safe bet that the 
American sales on any two Bromfield novels would equal those of all 
fourteen. And it is sales, and not influences, on which publishers pay 
dividends. What matter that Dos Passos is read and studied by a 
handful in every civilized country; that he is a novelist’s novelist, at 
home and abroad; that the paternity of the present-day novel form 
in its most technically advanced stage is more clearly ascribable to 
him than to any other one man, even including that brush-clearing 
mammoth, Dreiser, America’s functional counterpart of France’s 
Zola? What matter that for daring and ingenuity as an experimenter 
he runs second—and a close second, indeed—only to Joyce? What 
matter, when he has so small a following in the lending libraries? 
What matter, when his books are blackballed by the fraternity of 
booksellers, on the good and sufficient ground that “they just don’t 
sell”? This distant, then, is the relationship between the art and the 
industry of letters. 

I sat with Dos Passos in a New York café last week, and heard the 
pitifully, the almost incredibly, small sales figures on the novels that 
have shaped and are shaping the progress of literature in all coun- 
tries, and saw how the kaleidoscopic pattern of chapters of this living 
literature had fallen afoul of the narrow pigeonholes of the standard- 
ized editorial requirements of America’s standardized magazines, 
and ventured the wistful hunch that just possibly, after the regular 
book publication of the forthcoming Big Money this spring, a one- 
volume edition of the huge novel that begins with g2nd Parallel, 
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continues with zgzg, and ends with Big Money might possibly 
achieve a runaway sale, if only on bulk, the bulk that achieved best 
sellerdom for Of Time and the River. But with these last two thoughts 
we are straying off into other territories in the domain of the letters 
racket, territories to which we may come back later in this ramble, 
but for the moment sufficient for the record is the thought that I 
was saddened by reflection on the high cost of experiment. The pub- 
lic is literate in the time of huge stadiums, but no more literary than 
in the time of the little red schoolhouse. It wants its reading matter 
dished up in the easiest way. It is impatient of experiment. 

But, it may be argued, is it not too easy to generalize from the 
lack of popular response to experimental novels? Is it fair, simply 
because the public shows distaste for technique in the raw, to argue 
that the public is lacking in literary taste? Well, maybe it isn’t. All 
right then. 

I sat with Mencken and Dreiser one night (they all have to sit up 
with you if you’re an editor, no matter who they are or what you are 
—there’s respect for rank in every racket!) and listened to them 
talk. Asa matter of fact, it wasn’t the aural treat it might have been. 
Mostly they discussed restaurants. But one thing I got out of it. 
I had voiced astonishment at the lack of public notice and critical 
acclaim accorded Tender Is the Night, admittedly not a perfectly 
organized book but a book so beautifully written as to have justified 
the presence of two dozen faults it lacked, a book drawing a finer, 
purer tone from the strings of an English sentence, it seemed to me, 
than any in our day, yet a virtually unnoticed book, causing scarcely 
a ripple in the whirlpool of literary offerings for the spring season of 
1934, fourteen years after the spring season that was dominated by 
This Side of Paradise. 

“Well,” began Mencken, “‘there’s one fellow who has progressed. 
Fitzgerald has matured artistically, from book to book. The first 
one was brilliantly bad. But The Great Gatsby was fine. And now 
this one is finer. As an artist, he’s been growing up... ..” 

“And there,” put in Dreiser, “is your answer.” 

The answer, it seemed, was that the literary industry, like the 
movie industry, can’t bear to have its stars grow up. F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, having scored with tales of young love in the jazz age, of 
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Princeton as the country club of universities, could grow up and 
graduate at his peril. But if he wanted to remain the perennial un- 
dergraduate, continue to purvey young love neatly wrapped in 
glamour, he could continue indefinitely, at three thousand dollars 
C.O.D. from the Saturday Evening Post. And these fifteen years Dr. 
F. Jekyll Fitzgerald, the consciously maturing and perfecting novel- 
ist, would have starved through failure or refusal to repeat the glit- 
tering artificialities of This Side of Paradise had not Mr. Scott Hyde 
Fitzgerald brought home the diurnal bacon through purveying those 
tinseled glamours to the opulent slick-paper magazines. There’s 
your typed author for you. And there, incidentally, is a perhaps at 
any rate partial explanation of the presence and persistence of that 
familiar phenomenon—the one-book novelist. 

Publishers dote on sagas and cycles. Publishers know that the 
public likes a story, as it likes a tune, only after it has acquired a cer- 
tain degree of familiarity with it. Woe, therefore, to the artist who 
doublecrosses the public by trying to dodge down an untraveled by- 
way, refusing to proceed along the broad avenue that he has opened 
up for himself by a signal success. Of course I’m exaggerating, but 
the plain truth is that recognition is one of the sure-fire ingredients 
of reading enjoyment, and, other things being equal, the public likes 
nothing so much as a story that it recognizes, either as to characters, 
as to background, or as to plot. Witness the momentary vogue of 
Maine novels, good and bad. 

But for the artist, the story is over, once told. The true story- 
teller kills the story that he tells. It haunts him until he tells it; but 
if he tells it truly, he lays its ghost in the telling and he cannot come 
back to it. There has been insufficient exegesis of Whistler’s arro- 
gant rejoinder, ““Why repeat a masterpiece?”” Somebody should take 
it as a text for a full-length thesis on the artist’s nghtful, nay, con- 
genital, disdain. 

But publishers, perhaps sincerely and perhaps accurately inter- 
preting the public, want authors to “follow up” on successes. Some 
of them are more insistent upon it than others. But all of them wish 
for it. 

Some authors—those who write to live—thrive on a diet of repeti- 
tion. I have not heard of any breakdown suffered by the good Joe 
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Lincoln through a little lifetime of taking Cape Cod to the literary 
market. And Bromfield may have decided on a hunger strike as an 
alternative to one more romance with transatlantic crossing, but if 
he has I have not heard of it. 

But look what’s happening to Hemingway. Hear how the critics 
are all grabbing the bugle away from each other in their eagerness to 
blow taps over the old maestro of Key West—listen to all the literary 
crickets clicking out a hurried requiem over the old man of the Mon- 
tana hunting grounds, each eager to be first to emit the definitive 
epitaph of this veteran of not yet forty. It is fashionable, right now, 
to hope that Hemingway ends at forty. 

What am I talking about? Oh, you poor cloistered academic peo- 
ple—didn’t you know? Hadn’t you heard that Hemingway is 
through? Oh, sure, he’s through all right. Yes, sure. All over New 
York they’re saying he’s through, and you know when you’re 
through in New York you’re Through! What’s he through of? Why 
I didn’t hear, exactly, that is, I heard so many things—this gentle- 
man says he’s through because he isn’t class-conscious, it seems you 
have to be proletarian or something to be any good now, but still 
this gentleman says he’s through because he’s too class-conscious, 
that is, he’s gone social and has been seen with too many Whitneys 
and because he owns an expensive fishing boat and he’s away from 
the reality of things, you know in New York you’re just not right any 
more if you’re not Left, I know it sounds confusing but Green Hills 
of Africa hasn’t any significance if you know what I mean and be- 
sides he’s really been through for quite a while now, everybody says 
he’s through, why even Bunny Wilson says he’s through and that 
makes it practically official and—well, maybe you’re right I don’t 
know, maybe he’s through because this is three books in a row that 
he’s refused to do another A Farewell to Arms but still... . 

“Oh, so that’s what he’s through of? He wouldn’t go on with the 
adventures of Frederick and Catherine. He wouldn’t continue the 
love story. They wanted a love story, preferably the same love story 
(note certain similarities, gua love stories, between The Sun Also 
Rises and A Farewell to Arms), and what did he give them?” 

“He gave them a big book on bulls! Sure it was a book on bulls. 
It did have a lovely title, Death in the Afternoon, but it was all about 
bulls; you could tell by the pictures.” 
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“But I thought it had his best prose?”’ 

“Oh, dear me, no! It was a lot of long sentences. It wasn’t Hem- 
ingway sentences at all; it was all long sentences, I could tell that 
just by—that is, what?” 

“T said what about chapter xx—didn’t you think that was the 
finest thing he had ever written, that is, the most mature, artisti- 
cally and emotionally?” 

“Oh, I don’t remember any one particular chapter—it’s the gen- 
eral impression that tells... .” 

“But that was the last chapter, that marvelous last chapter, with 
more distillate of experience per sentence than per chapter of A 
Farewell... .” 

“Say, who’re you?” 

“Why, uh, I’m the author of this piece; uh, Gingrich is my name.’ 

— 

“And who are you?”’ 

“T’m—well, I’m a sort of composite, I guess; I’m the critics.” 

“Oh!” 

And they didn’t like Winner Take Nothing. In fact, he was begin- 
ning to be through. There were some nice stories, reminiscent of A 
Farewell to Arms, only lacking the emotional depth of that love story 
OG... 

“But how about Fathers and Sons?” 

“Oh, ah, yes, to be sure, Turgenev . 

“No, Hemingway, I mean the last story in Winner Take Nothing.”’ 

“Oh, why I don’t remember; that is, ah, no special signi— 

“But that’s his finest story, his most mature work, the most suc- 
cessful capture of sense and sound... .”’ 

“Oh, of course, if you’re a Hemingway addict!” 

The retort withering! And so now Green Hills of Africa is no good. 
You don’t have to read it. Anybody will tell you it’s no good; you 
see he’s Through! 

“But what about that sequence on the Gulf Stream and the part 
about the tracking, and the ride in the truck, and... .” 

“Of course I'd read it all before in Esquire.” 

“You what? There wasn’t one word, not a line... .” 

“Tt was all articles from Esguire—all right if you’re especially in- 
terested in hunting and fishing and—”’ 
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“Who are you, anyway?” 

“T’m Fanny Butcher—I’m the literary critic of the World’s Great- 
est Newspaper..... ‘é 

“My God!” 

Pardon me, I just came to, where are we? Well, we’re knee-deep in 
the muckiest mire of the whole preserve—we’re among the critics. 
Oh, to be sure. Thanks. We could easily fill the rest of our space 
talking about what they don’t know. We could even fill it talking 
about what they don’t know about Hemingway. They saw him 
around New York last month, when they were deciding he was 
through. They saw him at places like the Stork Club and 21. They 
saw him talking to Dempsey and Winston Guest and Walter Win- 
chell. They sort of figured he was through. They saw him wasting 
his time hanging around a lot of places and they knew he was 
through. If they’d seen Heifetz going around tuning up his fiddle 
they might have thought it was strange, but they’d at least have 
known what it was. But they never saw anybody going around tun- 
ing up an ear before. The best novelists could get along without 
tongue or nose, or even, though less well, without eyes, but a good 
novelist can’t get along without a sensitive ear. It’s like a Stradivari- 
us to a violinist. Hemingway has an ear to be envied. There’s a fel- 
low named Louis Paul who has a good ear too. Tom Wolfe’s is ter- 
rible. But let’s not talk about ears. Very few critics talk about ears; 
they talk about literary matters, and so should we. 

Well, critics, then. They average about sixty dollars a week. A 
sort of superior clerkship. A few high-priced ones raise the average. 
There are lots of twenty-dollars-a-week ones. The young ones are 
eager and ambitious, ready to kill anything to create a phrase. The 
old ones are tired from too much reading—reading that has grooved 
their tastes. 

Here’s a young novelist writing his first novel. It isn’t autobio- 
graphical—he’s a nice fellow, with some public spirit. He doesn’t 
want to add to the awful total of mooncalfish first novels. It’s ex- 
perimental. He’s trying to achieve a new fiction technique. He’s 
playing with a triple-exposure effect, superimposing variant points 
of view. He thinks it will enable him to get an effect in the round. 
What do they do to him? Most of them say it’s good but tricky. He 
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knew it was tricky, didn’t he? Yes, only they have to have a “but”’ 
or it isn’t critical. What do the others say? They advise him to stop 
trying to improve on the novel form as it has come down since Defoe, 
and they advise him to try some good, straight, honest, autobio- 
graphical realism. 

Well, file that under the high cost of experiment; let’s hurry on, 
it’s getting late, we haven’t much more time. What else is there to 
see? Trouble is, it’s such a big place, you ain’t seen—that is, I 
haven’t shown you a tenth of it, and really with so little time! 

Well, skip around then. What else about critics? 

You really should see the way they work the tides. This fellow 
Saroyan is a good example. You see, the critics discover some fellow 
and after one or two of them have started telling how wonderful he 
is it’s a sort of contest to see who can be most conspicuous in boost- 
ing him up. This lasts until they’ve all achieved such close harmony 
that it’s practically singing in unison. Up to that point it’s been a 
sign of smartness to sing the new fellow’s praises; but now it becomes 
a sign of smartness to be one of the first to start tearing him down. 
Then the contest is on again. But the down-trip from Parnassus 
never takes as long. Both trips used to take longer. It was fashion- 
able to boom Hemingway for seven years, and it’s been smart to tear 
him down only for the last three. But the game’s getting better or- 
ganized. Saroyan, for instance, the young Armenian who wrote 
those stories about starving under the title of The Daring Young 
Man on the Flying Trapeze—they put him over the round trip with all 
the bumps up and down in just about ten months. Of course the 
title got a break through a song revival, which doubtless speeded the 
up-trip. Then, too, a lot of the critics are on the air now. That 
speeds the down-trip. Of course, it’s the very worst when an author 
writes for the critics—that’s fatal. If he reads and broods over their 
free advice, and follows it or tries to, they'll kill him sure his next 
trip out. It’s better not to read reviews at all—but few authors 
can avoid the temptation. But it’s hopeless to heed them. Heming- 
way has never paid any attention to them, and they think they’ve 
got him on the run, but he wasn’t tuning up the old ear for any bar- 
room quartettes. 

You keep harping on a note of bitterness. Why is that? 
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It’s just because I’ve looked at this wretched racket from several 
variant angles of approach and I’ve seen it for what it is—the lone- 
liest, hardest, most disheartening, least remunerative, and most con- 
sistently discouraging of professions. As an author of a novel with 
sales on two continents over eight times larger than average, I have 
nevertheless computed the remuneration, on an hourly basis for the 
time invested, as something under that of an average bookkeeper in 
depression times. As a reviewer I have shuddered at my own pre- 
sumption in passing judgment on the fruit of possibly longer and 
harder periods of time invested by my betters. Think of that for a 
minute—can you imagine a famous surgeon forced to perform under 
the frequently spiteful, sometimes jealous, sometimes unfriendly, 
and always unsolicited jabbering, chattering, and perhaps jeering 
advice and comment of a motley mob of internes? Can you imagine 
a full professor, internationally renowned in his specialty, forced to 
lecture over the similarly delivered jibes and catcalls of a gang of 
graduate assistants and instructors? Well. And as an editor I have 
sometimes felt shame in rejecting the contributions of established 
authors twice my age, thus reminding them and myself that this is 
the one profession in which the apprenticeship is never over, a situa- 
tion only comparable to that of making the professor stand for his 
doctorate every month of his life, the lawyer take his bar exam every 
week. Yes, in this business there are rejection slips even for Nobel 
prize winners. Too, as an editor, I have sometimes quaked at the re- 
sponsibility of passing out undue encouragement and unfair promise, 
in the form of checks to young authors first achieving print, luring 
them to the brink of a headlong plunge into the letters racket, with 
the abandonment of steady jobs as shipping clerks or linotype oper- 
ators, for the most uncertain of livings at the hardest of occupations. 
And in each of the four rings, as reader, reviewer, author, and editor, 
I have had occasion to lament the absence of any definitive standards 
of measurement. There is measurable value for the dentist’s time, 
or the doctor’s or even the singer’s—but not for the author’s. There 
is definite appraisal for the merchant’s inventory, or the manufac- 
turer’s—not for the editor’s. 

What would you suggest? 
Well, every time I go to the opera, and reflect upon the persistence 
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with which that gold-digger of the arts, that frizzy-haired painted 
hoyden love-child of Music and Drama, succeeds in prying money 
from the otherwise one-way pockets of hard-headed business men, 
and think how opera does not even reflect life, whereas literature 
more often than not guides it into new directions, I think about an 
endowed literature. 

But what has literature to do with all this—this letters racket as 
you call it? 

Very little, I’m afraid. I’m afraid that’s my point. 





VARIABLES AND CONSTANTS! 
CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 


Let me in the beginning of this address gratefully acknowledge my 
debt to those who years ago were my associates when I, as a young 
man with scant experience in secondary-school work, was invited to 
come to Indianapolis and share in the work of the English depart- 
ment of the Shortridge High School. The seven years which I spent 
here were to me highly significant years—tich in their friendships and 
rich in their professional stimulus. The Indianapolis teachers of that 
era—as of this present one—did their work under highly favorable 
conditions. There was competent leadership in the central office; 
there was cordial staff co-operation among the classroom teachers; 
there was a highly intelligent and a closely welded student body. So 
many remembered names from the varied sectors crowd for mention 
that I daremot even begin the making of a roster. 

As I view my later interests and activities in school and college 
teaching I realize how many of them have been merely the develop- 
ment, the proliferation, the revision of ideas conceived in this favor- 
ing atmosphere, or in the earlier atmosphere of Indiana University, 
or—harking back to my childhood years—to the quiet influence of a 
Quaker community that took the education of its children seriously. 

Of course, these earlier ideas have been reshaped and refashioned 


t President’s address, delivered before the National Council of Teachers of English, 
November 28, 1935, at Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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by a shifting environment and by the acceptance and adaptation of 
a thousand varying concepts and cerebrations of the passing years; 
but the essentials have not materially changed. I therefore count it 
a rare good fortune indeed that allows me this return to my old home, 
to my native state, and here in the presence of former students and 
colleagues—with the members of the Council as witnesses—to voice 
my appreciation of the inspiration and the service that have been so 
generously granted me. I am sincerely thankful. A grateful mind, 
I am assured by John Milton, 

By owning owes not, but still pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged. 
But personally I do not wish my mere avowal to make me even par- 
tially free. My debt is not discharged; it is merely acknowledged. 


Our assembly marks, as you all know, the opening of the twenty- 
fifth annual convention of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. We need not here at this hour concern ourselves with a record 
of the progress we have made; we shall emphasize, rather, the activ- 
ities of the present and the possibilities of our future work. This an- 
niversary properly encourages those of us who are participating in 
the conference to consider critically and challengingly our common 
task of teaching English and to give to the varying and to the con- 
stant elements an impartial scrutiny and appraisal. 


I. EXAMINING THE VARIABLES 

We may begin our analysis by enumerating and examining certain 
variables. Later we shall concentrate upon the constants—especially 
those constant principles in English instruction that impress us as of 
most significance to ourselves as we face the task of teaching Ameri- 
can youth in a world of rapidly changing concepts. 

Some of these variables come to light as we recall the different 
panaceas that from time to time have played their little part upon a 
transient stage, retreated later into the shadowed wings, and now lie 
forgotten in the dusty corner of the storeroom, as barren and de- 
jected as an N.R.A. emblem on the village dump heap. The first of 
these pedagogical panaceas that I remember was known as the “‘ob- 
ject lesson.” It lived and flourished in the classroom before my own 
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teaching days; but I have a vivid recollection of hearing James Whit- 
comb Riley, as he humorously exposed the weakness of the procedure 
by holding a peanut daintily in his hands and dramatically and 
satirically showing just how a real educator “from the East” could 
employ a method that would revolutionize “‘the educational systems 
of our land.” 

We all clearly remember those optimistic days when the balmy 
breezes blew happily over the “project method’; but now that 
phrase, too, has lost some of its pristine succulence and is no longer 
regarded as a sole means of rejuvenating an ignorance-infested 
world. But the essential principle is still vital—as vital as it was 
when Adam and Eve started the progressive education movement in 
their leaf-strewn apron factory in the ancient Garden of Eden. 

We still have in our midst a good many major variables of more or 
less favorable repute: 


The Dalton Plan fusion 

integration the unit 

correlation the contract method 
articulation group instruction 


Moreover, we may include in our list of variables a multitude of de- 
vices and activities for special and occasional commandeering, such 
as: 


visits to museums, libraries, précis-making 

and industrial plants travelogues 
magazine displays the school paper 
phonetic drills club activities 
spelling contests “better-speech”’ programs 
objective testing prize-speaking declamations 
floor talks “panel”’ discussions 
auditorium exercises forums 
dramatic productions debates 
photoplay appreciation symposiums 
colloquia radio broadcasting 
seminars phonograph recording 
language games poster displays 


And of course we shall include this interesting activity of the speak- 
ing choir—which has been so strongly emphasized and so interesting- 
ly demonstrated in this evening’s program. 
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Now one striking fact about our long but still incomplete enumera- 
tion of variables is this: Each item has its due quantum of intrinsic 
worth in our English classroom procedures. Assuredly we should not 
in certain specific situations hesitate to employ the vitamin parti- 
cles of any single one of them that promises mental nutrition. While 
perhaps a few seem to be merely the surviving labels or symbols of 
systems that have had their day, these variables should not neces- 
sarily cease to be. Many of them are the broken lights of an educa- 
tional truth; and truth is so great and so commanding that it proper- 
ly subordinates and deftly outmaneuvers the variable, granting it on 
occasion the privilege of stepping momentarily into the limeiight and 
later guiding it gradually and unobtrusively into crepuscular shadow 
or into deepened darkness. 


Il. EXAMINING THE CONSTANTS 


All the while that we were engaged in this consideration of the 
nimble and temperamental and oscillating variables we have been 
subconsciously aware of the stable and stalwart constants. I shall 
not here even attempt to offer you a comprehensive list of all such 
members that rightfully “‘have a station in the file.”’ I shall drasti- 
cally narrow the list and present only certain ones that seem of spe- 
cial significance in our current concept of English teaching, record- 
ing them as a series of principles rather than methods, devices, or 
procedures. 

And the first in the series of constants is this: We shall insist upon 
giving habitual concern to the sector of practical English—prac- 
tical” English as distinguished from “artistic” or “aesthetic” Eng- 
lish. I lay stress upon the practical with firm conviction, notwith- 
standing the fact that my major personal interest lies in the subtle- 
ties of prose style, in the refinements of lyric poetry, the free expres- 
sion of the implications and immensities of the drama, and the imagi- 
native prowess and achievement of gifted students, as manifested in 
their creative work. I stand firmly upon the principle that the larger 
portion of our expended energies in English teaching must rest upon 
the broadly extended base of the practical, for it is there that we 
meet the workaday needs of every individual pupil. 

I am thinking of a pertinent analogy in the field of mathematics 
teaching. The energies of teachers of mathematics are largely spent 
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upon the fundamental and elementary processes—upon addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. Only the select few pene- 
trate the mysteries of trigonometry, the calculus, and non-Euclidean 
geometry. Even we English teachers need the fundamentals of arith- 
metic to keep our checkbooks balanced; but who among us has ever 
felt a need for the higher mathematical adventurings? Such study 
would indeed throw most of us off our balance! To teachers of math- 
ematics and to the mathematically minded we English teachers are 
the common laymen, the uninstructed proletariat. And against that 
judgment they offer no appeal. Now return to your English class- 
rooms. What percentage of your pupils will ever be capable of in- 
terpreting the subtleties of literature? It is only the rarely gifted 
that ‘“‘can light night tapers” at the “fiery glow worm’s eyes” or 
“pluck the wings from painted butterflies.”” And how many of your 
pupils will ever write notable prose or highly distinguished verse? 
Comparatively few. And for these few, as well as for those ambitious 
ones of lesser talent who wish to mount their winged horses and hear 
the hoofbeats sounding on Hippocrene—for those we shall make very 
special provision. But our major task in the ordinary school is to 
teach all our pupils to read ordinary matter with ordinary intelli- 
gence and to express ordinary thoughts with reasonable clarity. This 
emphasis upon the practical enforces very directly our responsibil- 
ities as teachers of a tool subject. We are remiss in our task if we do 
not, in the hours allotted to our English instruction, develop in our 
pupils greater power in mastering the pages of their history and 
geography texts, their science texts, their modern-language texts, 
their mathematics texts—any of the pages of reading matter, indeed, 
that fall in their way. And, of course, our concept of practical Eng- 
lish will include, as I have indicated, instruction in all matters that 
relate to expression—oral and written. By this emphasis we are thus 
most likely to secure the more cordial co-operation of the non-Eng- 
lish group of teachers. And without the active co-operation of the 
entire staff no school and no college can ever attain its highest possi- 
ble plane of English achievement. Moreover, the enforcement of this 
principle of the practical will help to keep us properly conscious of 
our relation to the interests of the school as a whole and to the entire 
educational field. 

And naturally, as I have indicated, we shall not ignore the aesthet- 
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ic element; we shall make provision for the superior pupils in Eng- 
lish, developing their appreciation of artistic qualities and stimulat- 
ing their power to express thought and emotion in truly engaging 
ways. 

My second constant is phrased by a longer postulate: English in- 
struction is a complete unit of work, but it has two main divisions: one 
centers its energies in the development of the necessary series of correct 
automatic responses; the other uses these correct automatic responses, 
these automatisms, in creative or functional reading and in creative or 
functional expression, both oral and written. 

Every activity of the English classroom theoretically and prac- 
tically belongs to one or the other of these two phases of learning. 
The two rarely run in distinct parallel grooves; they are seldom dis- 
sociated; they quickly lose their identity in the actual performance of 
a common task. In skilful instruction the help of each is properly 
commanded to effect a steady advance into a new or a partially ex- 
plored terrain. Separate conquests are won by a process of helpful 
interactions and interlacings of tool-mastery and functional activ- 
ity. 

In many classrooms we make the mistake of assuming that the 
automatisms—these correct automatic responses—have been al- 
ready fully mastered in a previous grade. As a matter of fact, they 
are never completely mastered even by the most talented and the 
most highly trained. Absolute mastery implies that we would never 
need to pause on such items as the meaning or pronunciation of 
separate words, and that our writing process would never be re- 
tarded by embarrassing queries on such salient matters as grammati- 
cal form, spelling, punctuation, the exact meaning of unfamiliar tech- 
nical signs, symbols, and abbreviations. 

Now we need never hope that such complete mastery of automa- 
tisms can ever be secured; we can, however, focus our energies upon 
teaching and learning the essentials—those technical items which we 
and our pupils are most likely to need in creative reading and in crea- 
tive expression. Keeping in mind the sharp distinction between the 
development of tool mastery and creative work in reading or expres- 
sion, we can dignify the periods of drill; but we shall keep our eye 
steadily fixed upon the finished products—the specific results of crea- 
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tive reading and creative expression—which the effective tools are 
to fashion. Our work in creative reading will have been successful 
when we have brought our pupils into coincident thinking and feel- 
ing with the authors; our work in creative writing or speaking will 
have been successful when we have trained our pupils to give effec- 
tive utterance to their own thoughts and their own feelings. 

A third important constant that I should like strongly to empha- 
size is this: Our English course—our work in composition and our 
work in literature—should embody experiences which are, with certain 
limitations, analogous to the expected general experience of life. ‘The 
principle here expressed is of the very fabric of all educational doc- 
trine. Whether we say that school is a preparation for life or assert 
that school is life itself, either notion alters not the deeper connota- 
tions of our postulate. In any event we shall properly make free use 
of the ‘experience strands”’ so carefully explained and so fully illus- 
trated in the recently published report of our Curriculum Commit- 
tee. 

My fourth constant is a mere truism—almost a cliché: English 
teaching must continuously keep in mind the individual differences in 
pupils—and teachers and communities. 

Lucretious long ago assured us that what is one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison—a proverb which a cynic in one of our boarding- 
houses maliciously altered the other day to this: ““What is one man’s 
meat is another man’s croquette.’’ And Mr. Henry Harrison, in his 
Wan Lo Tanka, has this passage, inferentially challenging the old 
proverb: 

Wan Lo has made an amazing discovery: 
“T have found,” he cries, 


“That what is one man’s poison 
Is another man’s poison.” 


But these casual recastings by two clever satirists do not invalidate 
the persisting truth resident in the original utterance. Individual 
differences among our pupils demand that the menu constantly pre- 
sent offerings varied enough to meet the tastes, the talents, the stages 
of achievement, and the stages of mental maturity of our pupils. It 
is highly desirable, moreover, that we consider even more carefully 
than we do the individual differences among teachers. In deciding 
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upon a novel to be read, a teacher who has a personal prejudice 
against Thomas Hardy’s Return of the Native and a preference for 
James Barrie’s Little Minister should not, in general, be forced to 
select the one and reject the other. It is, of course, true, moreover, 
that consideration should be given to community feelings and to 
community demands. And certainly in methods of instruction there 
should be great elasticity. The lecture method, the recitation meth- 
od, the seminar method—and, in guarded instances, absolute free- 
dom of the student to direct his own reading or writing or research 
program. In given situations the conditions may demand the strict- 
est discipline and the most rigid regimentation; in other given situa- 
tions a contrasting condition may allow free release from adminis- 
trative discipline and authority. It is a rare institution that knows 
accurately and unerringly how to manipulate and adjust all the 
varied and complicated series of levers that provide the long grada- 
tion from determined lordship to discerning laxity. But acceptance 
of the principle of individual differences and a determination to make 
provision for its application will give us increased skill in the arrang- 
ing of more elastic programs. 

Here is my phrasing for my fifth constant: Effective instruction in 
English demands from the teacher a sensitive and intelligent res ponse to 
the changing ideas of the world. He should be es pecially alert and intelli- 
gent in his appraisal of new movements, new procedures, and new tech- 
niques in the field of education. 

When the National Council of Teachers of English was organized 
twenty-four years ago, we formulated our policies largely upon sub- 
jective opinion and casual empirical knowledge. Indeed, we still 
place reliance upon the policies and procedures of well-tested doc- 
trine and experience as philosophically interpreted. But we refuse 
to adhere rigidly to a procedure because it is old or to support a 
dogma because it has been uttered from a particular center of au- 
thority. We are glad—always glad—to adjust our practices to meet 
the classroom implications of newly discovered truths. 

For illustration of this, let me narrow the view and cite specifically 
our willingness to make practical use of selected standardized read- 
ing tests and our enthusiasm in taking advantage of carefully con- 
ducted reading clinics. A generation ago we knew very little about 
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eye-movements and those physiological defects of the eye known as 
“reversals.”” Some pupils see letters and words as we of normal phys- 
iology see an image in a mirror. We knew, then, little about the 
varying reading paces of our students and we had scant knowledge 
of the ways in which the pace of the slow could be quickened and 
ease in comprehension correspondingly increased. Because the ma- 
jority of our schools are still lamentably remiss in taking advantage 
of these newer measures, their pupils are victimized by this criminal 
remissness. I look forward hopefully to a time when English teach- 
ers will be able by the use of proper diagnostic instruments to dis- 
cover the prevailing reading disabilities and become more expert in 
applying the available remedies. 

Incidentally, may I point to one sector where objective experi- 
mentation has not entered—or entered only with tentative and with- 
drawing footsteps? As intelligent teachers we need to know more 
about pace in the writing of compositions. We are of course aware 
that there is great divergence in pupil facility in the writing of 
themes. Can we not learn more about the psychology of these proc- 
esses? What, in the case of an individual student, are the specific 
items that retard or accelerate his progress as he writes? Does an 
outline, for example, actually help—or does it perceptibly hinder? 
Would the problem be solved by supplying every public-school child 
with a typewriter? The government’s budget would be increased by 
a mere billion or two—and what a trifling total that in this expand- 
ing era of astronomical deficits! Is it not probable, indeed, that com- 
petent research may reveal concrete ways in which the more sluggish 
pace of writing compositions may be effectively quickened and at 
the same time secure a more highly improved product? This sugges- 
tion I casually toss into the lap of our Research Committee and sug- 
gest that they later pencil it on their agenda. 

With the next enumerated constant there will, I trust, be full 
agreement. There is a close relationship between language and thinking, 
and the implication of this relationship should be clearly and habitually 
revealed in our classroom practices. While we can, as I have intimated, 
rather easily accept the phrasing and the thought of this utterance, 
nevertheless we may at the same time find it difficult in our recita- 
tions to work out the concept in concrete ways. Here is a simple 
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illustration of our principle. By collecting a half-dozen expository or 
argumentative paragraphs or sentences where there is fallacious 
reasoning we can show specifically how writers or speakers have 
erred in their thinking. Conversely, by selecting a carefully organ- 
ized piece of writing we can reveal the fact that the sturdy structure 
is secured by careful prevising, by close articulation, and by lucid 
expression. Perhaps one of the requirements for the preparation of 
English teachers should be a stiff course in logic—or if not that stipu- 
lated prerequisite, a demonstrated mastery of ability to think clear- 
ly and to express thought accurately. And along with this, the recog- 
nition of the principle that language is not merely an instrument for 
the expression of ideas; but likewise an instrument for the genera- 
tion, the development, and the crystallization of ideas. 

This is a simple illustration designed to enforce the concept of re- 
lationship between language and thought. English teachers cannot 
ignore the significance of this constant. Its application is likely to 
mark one of our great lines of growth. 

Still another constant of significance is this: We must somehow 
develop in our students an attitude of genuine respect for the English 
language. Too many of our pupils accept the vernacular as a mere 
matter of course—a heritage of meager essential worth. They know 
little of its history and genius; they care little for its rhythms, its 
vigor, its subtleties, its adaptability for all the varying situations in 
imagined or realistic living. As teachers we are hampered by their 
intrenched indifference, by their easy satisfaction with the crude, the 
tawdry, the mediocre. Frequently, too, we find ourselves thwarted 
by influences so aggressively hostile that the original and venture- 
some spirit of an ambitious and able student is maliciously quelled by 
his classmates. We have not yet succeeded in creating among Ameri- 
cans that high spirit of reverence for our language which the English 
feel for their English and which the French feel for their French. 
Most of our boys and girls are unwilling to express their ideas in the 
choicer manner; they fear the withering glances and taunts of their 
classmates carelessly sprawled over there in the seats of the scornful. 
Can we not do something to change the attitude of both groups? In 
a recent radio address I ventured to phrase for the youth of the land 
a language creed. Those of you who are in daily classroom associa- 
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tion with the boys and girls will be able to appraise its worth as an 
instrument of possible influence in developing an increased respect 
for our English language. Perhaps the individual boy or girl may be 
willing to accept the creed. 


MY LANGUAGE 


I hold the English language in reverent regard, for it has helped me to under- 
stand the greatness of nature, of liberty, of love. Through the words which I 
have mastered, I have come to appreciate the beauty of the great out-doors; I 
have learned to cherish the idea of home and family and the responsibilities of 
citizenship. In this language I can voice my deepest loyalties and express my 
appreciation of the opportunities which life is daily offering. In the songs that I 
sing and in the books I read, I can find expression for the thoughts and feelings 
that come to me in the open sunlit fields or in the gloom of thick-set forests, or 
when I move among the hurrying throngs of those who crowd our city streets. 
In the midst of foolish complaints and murmurings, I can lift my voice in protest 
and proclaim the rights and privileges of an American tradition. And I can do 
this the more effectively because I have learned something of the art of speaking 
and writing the language of my country. But this lesson I have only partially 
mastered. What I have already learned, I shall cherish as a sacred trust—a 
trust that impels to further study and achievement. I shall, therefore, wish to 
keep my language free from the impurities which mar its beauty and to strength- 
en it with the resources that reveal its power. I shall wish to do this with the 
faith that it will enable me to become a more loyal American and a better citizen 
of an ever-changing world. 

The last constant in my selected list—but certainly not the last in 
the rich reservoirs which your own alert thinking has created—is 
really implied in the postulates already phrased. I wish, however, to 
make it explicit: The study of English should constantly administer 
to the demands of the s pirit’s inner life. 

Here we are frankly within the precinct of the intangible. Ordi- 
narily, we think of this influence as being more freely released in the 
literature which we assign or suggest for the pupils’ “free reading,” 
or which boys and girls on their own initiative select. In his reading 
each student may vicariously share the experience of the authors or 
of the characters whom the authors portray. He may follow those 
who make their adventure into the realm of fancy, of humor, of phi- 
losophy; or he may gratify his curiosity by learning the exact facts of 
science. And there are a thousand ramifying tracts within the gamut 
of these extremes. He may explore the ranges from the stratosphere 
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to the ‘‘nether sphere” and play his part in a thousand varieties of 
human emotion. The facts that he learns and the experiences that 
he meets on his imaginary journeys are all the while making their 
impress; and it is our responsibility to see that this impression is of 
the proper hallmark. 

There are, moreover, exceedingly high potentialities in the com- 
position work of the school. There are possibilities of arousing in our 
students a genuine pride in their craftsmanship; or an ambition for a 
fuller and more revealing expression of the sensory and the emotional 
experiences of the day; a keener eye for the humorous or a quickened 
passion for an honest recording of personal doubts, or longings, or 
convictions. All these are but the articulate manifestations of 
youth’s search for truth—truth that is white-lighted, severe, and un- 
assailable. And each of these potentialities lies within the boundary 
of the composition hour. Every true teacher of English has some- 
where in his passage through the years caught the insistent reality 
of these controlling concepts; every true teacher wishes in turn to 
pass them on to his students. And in this process of free imparting 
no teacher will relinquish any portion of their inherent value, for— 
to alter only slightly a phrase of Elbert Hubbard’s—the truths which 
we liberate in our teaching are the truths we keep. 


The variables and constants which I have here brought to your 
attention have been selected and phrased with the general theme of 
this year’s Council program definitely in mind—‘‘The Teaching of 
English in a Changing Curriculum.” The curriculum is changing; 
the typical English course of 1935 is different from the typical Eng- 
lish course of 1911. We shall expect the typical English course of 
1950 to reveal further significant changes—changes that will reflect 
the mood and philosophy of a more advanced stage of discovery and 
thought. But there will be constants among the new variables; and 
it is possible that the essential doctrine of that period will not vary 
greatly from the essential doctrine of this—as present doctrine is not 
drastically different from that of the years when our Council was be- 
ing organized and its policies developed. The very word “constant” 
possesses a certain satisfying sense of stability. Certainly we shall be 
sure of the need of having at hand a large reserve of the variables and 
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of utilizing those which for the moment can most effectively enforce 
the more significant implications of our loyal constants. And per- 
haps recognition of the truer values and the truer relationship will 
come to us through the contemplation of the experiences of the after 
years. May I phrase the hope in rondeau form? 


Through the after years when the lights burn low, 
When the shadows dim the evening glow, 
Stalwart still—though our ages age— 

Shall we turn to the Woven Record’s page 

And scan our wefts of the long ago? 


Some faded patterns may vaguely show; 
By crimson threads we may haply know 
A trace of enduring tutelage 

Through the after years. 


Has our weaving cast on a score or so 

Visions a craftsman will not forego? 

Have they caught the challenge; gripped the gage? 

Will they pass to youth this heritage 

Though blinding winds of indifference blow 
Through the after years? 





TEACHING MOTION-PICTURE APPRECIATION? 
EDGAR DALE 


Last year more than 100,000 high-school students under the direc- 
tion of at least 1,000 different teachers studied motion-picture ap- 
preciation. Last year there appeared—so far as I have been able to 
discover—at least fifty articles and editorials on motion-picture ap- 
preciation. Up to 1932 only three articles had appeared in this field, 
and the thought of units of instruction in motion-picture apprecia- 
tion was no more than an idle dream. At the present time at least 
seven state departments of education have officially recognized the 
need for teaching motion-picture appreciation in the schools. 

I submit now that motion-picture appreciation is here to stay. 
The sheer momentum it has created will insure its adoption, gradu- 


* Delivered before the Senior High-School Section Meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, Saturday, November 30, 1935, at Indianapolis. 
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ally but surely, not only into the high schools, but also into teacher- 
training institutions. Last year, for example, I worked with thirty 
different teacher-training institutions that are introducing work of 
this type into their curriculums, some in formal courses and others 
through their work in English. 

The honeymoon is now over and the problem of adjustment lies 
before us. To insure a long and happy married life, it would be wise 
at this point to review the field and see what educational planning 
is necessary if we are to avoid the pitfalls that have beset the teach- 
ing of like subjects. Areas of emotional import, like poetry, litera- 
ture, and the motion-picture drama, require dexterous handling, an 
ability that many teachers do not possess. We might well mark 
every appreciation package with a huge label entitled “Fragile.”’ 

Our typical pressures of marks and grades do not work satisfac- 
torily in areas of instruction where tastes, preferences, and ap- 
preciations are the desired outcomes. We need to use a wand rather 
than a club, to point rather than to coerce. 

Dewey has defined appreciation as a “warm and intimate taking 
in of experience.’’ Appreciation is experiencing. It is not reading 
about or talking appreciation. These things are secondary. The pri- 
mary thing about appreciation is the emotional and intellectual glow 
that comes from the experience itself. There are appreciatory reac- 
tions that come from the discussion and explanation of experiences, 
but there is no substitute for the direct experience itself. In one 
sense, therefore, we cannot teach appreciations. Tastes are a social 
product. They multiply of themselves when conditions for growth 
are favorable. 

But what is the relation of motion-picture appreciation to the 
broader objectives of a high-school education? I assume that the 
major contribution that we can make to our high-school students is 
to help them develop a philosophy of life, an orientation toward the 
world which is adequate for the times in which we live. To attain 
this end we must see that their experiential background is a wide 
one, that they integrate it properly, and that they evaluate those 
important experiences in which they engage. In other words, we are 
trying to extend the range of living that is governed by rationality 
and perhaps decrease the range that is governed by emotionality. 
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This does not mean that we make the pupil self-conscious. It does 
mean, however, that we make him conscious, in the sense of being 
critically aware of various experiences. I assume, then, that in our 
motion-picture appreciation work we are primarily seeing that the 
student uses constantly a philosophy which he is developing in his 
science, his literature, and his various high-school experiences, a 
philosophy in which judgments concerning his réle in this world and 
the important values of life are welded into one. The question 
“What standards shall be used in evaluating motion pictures?”’ is 
really the question ‘What is the good life?”’ It involves the function 
of literature, fine arts, etc. 

Stated more specifically, the goals that we have set up in our 
work in motion-picture appreciation are these: (1) to develop an 
understanding of the influence of the motion picture upon the in- 
formation, attitudes, and conduct of children, youths, and adults; 
(2) to develop discrimination in the selection of motion-picture enter- 
tainment; (3) to evaluate critically what is seen on the screen; (4) 
to develop leadership among high-school students in the solution of 
our motion-picture problems. 

But, obviously, before you can clarify the philosophy of youth 
you must clarify your own point of view about motion pictures. 
Here are two problems that teachers must think about: What are 
the premises, articulate and inarticulate, that are present in the mo- 
tion pictures I see? Am I unconsciously accepting premises that are 
really inimical to my own philosophy? 

I want to discuss several premises that occur so frequently in mo- 
tion pictures that they measurably influence those who view them. 

First, the overemphasis on chance, the fortuitous in human events. 

This is reflected especially in the treatment of romance. Note, for 
example, common methods of meeting as shown in a study I made 
of the content of the movies: 

The heroine mistakes the hero for a young man with whom she and her aunt 
have a dinner engagement, and begins to dance on the sidewalk with him. 


The hero, who is the leader of an outlaw band, first sees the heroine when she 
is kidnapped by one of his men and brought to the outlaw camp. 


2 Edgar Dale, The Content of Motion Pictures (New York: Macmillan Co., 1935), 
pp. 86-88. 
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Upon finding that the heroine has lassoed his horse, the hero, mistaking her 
for another cowboy, kicks her in the seat of the trousers. 

The hero, a fugitive from justice, enters the heroine’s inn-room via the 
window. 

The heroine is a popular evangelist and first meets the hero when he answers 
her call for volunteers to demonstrate their “faith” by entering a lion’s cage 
on the stage of the tabernacle. 

The hero is a magician, and the heroine is the sister of his assistant, a young 
man whom he picked up on the street suffering from amnesia and whose identity 
he has been trying to discover. The heroine comes to a performance at the 
theater to try to identify her brother and thus meets the hero. 

Note, too, the common emphasis on the theme of the poor boy 
versus the rich girl, or vice versa, in motion pictures. We find this in 
“It Happened One Night,” “She Married Her Boss,” ‘“‘Hands across 
the Table,” and scores of others. 

Sometimes the fortuitous may be a mystical, providential occur- 
rence, an illogical deus ex machina, which solves the problems of the 
principals in the picture. “The Return of Peter Grimm,” ‘Peter 
Ibbetson,” “The Miracle Man” of an earlier date, utilize this 
theme. Is there danger in solving problems through the introduction 
of supernatural forces when these problems must be solved by the 
thoughtful work of men and women here on earth? 

The source of this emphasis upon the fortuitous happening, the 
lucky chance, the accidental meeting, is difficult to trace. It is part- 
ly the outgrowth of pioneer psychology, partly mystical, partly 
the effect of the present world-situation which seems to justify 
the belief that life in general is not a result of carefully co-ordinated 
and worked-out schemes but a gamble, a chance combination of cir- 
cumstances over which we have little control. 

Second, the white man ego-complex. 

The treatment of the Negro in the motion picture is especially 
open to criticism. Colored people are shown as stupid, slovenly, 
and witless as Stepin Fetchit in his various réles. “But,” you may 
say, “that’s funny.” Perhaps it is. But funny to whom? To white 
people who feel superior—not to colored people. Negroes in movies, 
then, are Amos ’n Andy Negroes—servants who take orders, who 
don’t talk back. Or they may be, as in “Sanders of the River,” 
sycophantic slaves of their imperialistic overlords. What were the 
premises upon which “Imitation of Life” was based? Don’t try to 
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be a white person with his perquisites and privileges: go back and 
suffer the ignominies of your own race. Maybe you liked this picture. 
Intelligent colored people did not. 

A third major premise of American movies is that, to use a phrase 
of Veblen’s, “labor is indecorous.”” How many honest-to-goodness 
farmers or laborers have you seen on the screen? “Black Fury” with 
its confused labor ideology is an exception; “I Am a Fugitive,” a 
brilliant and well-conceived picture, is another. Note, however, the 
evasiveness of “Our Daily Bread,” which assumes that we can solve 
our economic problems by having a city boy and girl raise cabbages 
in the desert. Most farming on the screen is done by gentlemen 
farmers in well-heeled riding boots or is introduced to provide a 
rustic setting for a love scene. Grass in the movies is not something 
that is mowed to make hay. It is something for the heroine to sink 
into with, we trust, her eyes only partially closed. 

Fourth, the motion picture pays far more attention to the social 
register than it does to the social scene. The current social scene in- 
cludes a society which has not solved the paradox of want in the 
midst of plenty, of the almost inevitable drift to war as our nations 
strive, in the language of Newton D. Baker in describing our last 
war, “‘to acquire economic security or economic dominance.” 

It is true that we have had some excellent and honest war pic- 
tures, notably “All Quiet on the Western Front,” “Journey’s End,”’ 
“The Man Who Reclaimed His Head.”’ No one of them, however, 
tells the whole story. What motion picture has shown why the 
United States entered the first World War? Will British-Gaumont 
make a film that presents the point of view of Gandhi, of the Egyp- 
tian students who were recently slain by the British government? 
Will there be an honest story of the Boer War? Will we make a pic- 
ture of the Spanish-American War in which the greed that precipi- 
tated the war, concealed behind a barrage of propaganda, is brought 
out into the open? 

Fifth, the motion picture is based on the premise of acceptance of 
the status quo. It is produced by big business concerns and may not 
question big business. It presents those who want to change that 
status quo as communists, fevered radicals, anemic intellectuals with 
no hair on their chests, pimply adolescents. 
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Other premises upon which too many motion pictures are based 
are these: 

War, and espionage especially, are glamorous. 

Crime is caused by bad people. Kill or incarcerate the bad people 
and you solve the crime problem. 

Romantic love solves most problems. 

The fundamental question, then, which we must face in formu- 
lating and clarifying our own position about the function of the 
screen is this: Shall we face reality or shall we avoid it through 
escape-religion, escape-literature, escape-movies? Is good literature 
a sedative or a stimulant—something that puts you to sleep at night 
or something that keeps you awake? Is art a mental monastery in 
which we can avoid the rigors of an unkind world? Shall we think 
realistically about war, poverty, marriage, sex, or shall we dull our 
senses with futile fantasies? Shall we have escape or insight? 

And if we are to have movies with insight, what kind of movies 
shall they be? Here are some that I, personally, should like to see 
made. I want to see a motion picture that shows the gradual dis- 
integration which occurs in the character of a teacher, or a preacher, 
or a newspaper man when he constantly destroys his own integrity 
by teaching, preaching, or writing something which he personally 
does not believe. I want to see a movie which shows the scrimping, 
the saving, the heartaches of teachers in North Carolina who re- 
ceived, as a maximum salary in 1934, $720 in order that Doris Duke 
might have a fuller measure of life. And what do we get when teach- 
ers are portrayed on the screen?—May Robson in “Grand Old Girl” 
—a travesty if there ever was one. 

I want an artist with insight to portray to the American public 
just what it means when five millions of young people between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five are unemployed. I want to see a 
movie with the following plot—made to order from the newspapers’ 
files—an A.P. dispatch which was recently printed in the Columbus 
Citizen: 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Forced to use his old grade-school notebook in new high-school classes, 13- 


year-old Robert Gibson today felt he couldn’t go back to school. 
He cried all afternoon when his unemployed father and distraught mother 
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told him they could not afford to buy a new fifteen-cent book. They pleaded 


but he failed to understand. 


Then he slipped into a bedroom, took a revolver and wounded himself 


critically in the chest. 


At the hospital when a nurse started to cut away his thin shirt to dress his 


wound, he caught her arm. 
“Please don’t cut the shirt,” he said. “It’s the only one I got.” 


I want a dramatist to show the ruthlessness and cruelty that 
lies back of much of our so-called urbanity, our well-fed amiability. 
We need film-makers to show us why America lynches Negroes, why 
hate comes so easily, why love is so cheap and sentimental. We need 
some scenario writer with acid in his pen to expose the essentially 
escapist nature of much of the culture that we try to pass on to our 


youngsters. 


We want writers who see clearly but think hopefully. We want 
them to help us look forward, not backward to golden ages. The 
antidote to the soothing syrup that we have been getting is not 
vinegar. To ask that the dramatist “see life clearly and see it 
whole”’ does not rule out optimism and idealism. There is a shady 
side of Main Street, it is true. But great literature and drama can 
also deal with the kind of world which may be. We want to substi- 
tute hope for nostalgia. We want movies to be an advance, not a 


retreat. 


Shall we, then, have movies mostly about poor people instead of 
rich people, as is now the case? Not necessarily. I’d like to see a 
movie about rich people—rich women who feel the essential empti- 
ness of their lives, who have trusted to religious forms to give their 
lives a convenient sanction, but who now find them meaningless, 
women who have frequented art galleries and supported symphonies 


—listened to by persons like themselves 


To the intelligent 


woman of wealth, such a round of activities is, spiritually, a starva- 
tion diet. These women have tried to insulate themselves from the 


rottenness of life 





slums—poverty. They live in ivory-towered Lake 


Forests, Bronxvilles, Glendales, Shaker Heights—but find it in- 
creasingly difficult to achieve a sense of unity or accomplishment in 
their lives. I’d like to picture, too, how some of these wealthy par- 


ents have become spiritually estranged from their thoughtful chil- 
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dren. These youngsters have seen through the sham and hypocrisy 
of their environment, have asked disarming questions, have brooded 
and pondered about the problem—but too frequently see no way 
out. 

These are some problems which we must face as we teach motion- 
picture appreciation. I do not want or expect the members of this 
audience to accept my particular set of prejudices and predilections. 
I do want to remind you, however, that you are constantly convey- 
ing a point of view to your students—perhaps confused, perhaps 
clear. We cannot help others to be discriminating if we are not dis- 
criminating ourselves. You must, therefore, clarify your own point 
of view about the function of the motion picture in an industrial 
civilization. 

The introduction of critical thinking into the field of the motion 
picture is an attempt to secure greater dominance over a particular 
experience. The motion-picture writer or dramatist is using a form 
of suasion. He is attempting to secure a remission of judgment on 
the part of the reader or onlooker. Perhaps in times when ethical 
values were not confused but were clearly formulated, a form of 
suasion was socially desirable. In our current period of changing 
values, however, there is grave danger—since the instruments of 
communication are in the hands of those who are benefiting from 
the status gquo—that high-school students and others will suffer from 
a remission of judgment when what they need is a much more active 
and interpretative attitude toward their motion-picture experiences. 
Schools have overemphasized the accretion of unfocused informa- 
tion and have neglected the development of good taste and good 
judgment. 

In concluding, may I reiterate my belief that the motion picture 
as an instrument of dramatic insight has not reached anything like 
its full stature. The best that we can say about them is that they 
not infrequently reach the acme of mediocrity, the pinnacle of un- 
importance. Somehow or other we must release the artistic spirit in 
the construction of motion-picture drama. Only as we think real- 
istically about the current scene—and the current scene includes the 


motion picture—will that happy event ever take place. 
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EXTENSIVE REMEDIAL READING 
MABEL L. ANSLEY 


Near the beginning of the second semester of last year a reading 
experiment was begun in one tenth-grade low-ability English class, 
and the results compared with another or control group taught by 
the same English teacher. These classes were composed of pupils 
who had not been able to accomplish the quality or quantity of work 
required in regular ninth-grade English and, because of this, had 
been assigned to these slow-moving classes, designated as “X”’ or 
“Opportunity” groups, which prepare for high-school graduation 
but do not permit entrance to college. The pupils were two and 
more years behind in reading and chronological ages; 77 per cent had 
intelligence quotients below 100; all had some racial and economic 
handicaps. It seemed possible that some of their school difficulty lay 
in their low reading ability; and with this in mind, the experiment 
began. The control group continued the prearranged curriculum for 
tenth-year low-ability groups; but the work of the experimental 
class was changed to fulfil two objectives: an extensive reading pro- 
gram to enrich the pupils’ experiences, and a definite remedial read- 
ing program to improve poor technique. 

The extensive reading program began with an informal survey 
and discussion of all library and classroom magazines, with entire 
freedom to read at will. Within a week, marked interest was dis- 
played, and the class decided to keep a record of articles read. A 
simple system of evaluation was agreed upon, and “points” were to 
be given pupils when they wrote briefly in correct English their im- 
pressions of articles which met a certain length requirement. As 
these were written on small cards at their convenience, the pupils did 
not apparently associate them with the former book reports. Soon a 
reading chart was placed upon the board, where daily the pupils in- 
dicated the points they had earned and watched their progress; and 
this little device added no little zest to the program. This personal 
freedom to read material which they could understand gradually 
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developed a surprising interest in magazines. During the fourth 
week a boy who had failed in the first semester’s work completed the 
first goal, a total of 150 points; and another lad, who had twice that 
year run away from home and school, voluntarily handed in long 
reactions to thirty-five articles from the Reader’s Digest, Time, and 
News-Week on topics of political significance, airplane progress, film- 
dom, leisure pastime, electricity, landscaping, athletics, and other 
subjects. Throughout the entire experiment there were many inter- 
esting case studies. 

About the fourth week, the reading expanded so as to include 
books. First about thirty short, simple novels and biographies were 
brought from the library to the classroom for informal reading dur- 
ing the class period. Gradually the pupils discovered unexpected 
interests, and some of their former antipathy to long books began to 
disappear. Naturally, the written comments on these units were 
longer than the notes on magazine articles; and they offered an ex- 
cellent opportunity for teaching mechanics, as no review could be 
credited on the board chart until it was correctly written. In a 
month, more effort and interest were displayed on punctuation and 
grammatical forms than during all the previous part of the year; and 
practical results were constantly evident. 

At the end of the fourth week of book reading, when three books 
had been decided upon as the minimum reading, twenty-four of the 
twenty-six pupils had met this objective; eleven had read four books; 
four pupils, five each; and two pupils, six books. During these weeks 
they had continued consistently their reading of magazines, and had 
also read Careers in the Making,’ a class text. For this no class assign- 
ments had been given, and the study of it took the form of short, 
informal class discussions. 

During these eight weeks of extensive reading, part of each class 
period was given over to definite remedial drill with two texts: 
Standard Test Lessons in Reading? and Experiments in Reading. 
Ninety exercises in the first book were completed, and each pupil 

t Edited by Iona M. R. Logie (New York: Harper & Bros.). 

2 By William A. McCall and Lelah Mae Crabbs (Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University). 

3 By McCall-Cook-Norwell (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 
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kept a learning curve of his progress by lessons and also by nine sets 
of ten lessons each. This silent reading under time pressure on a wide 
variety of subjects stimulated the minds of these formerly lethargic 
pupils as nothing had yet done. The graphs were eagerly compared; 
and many personal consultations with the teacher were held where 
individual handicaps were discussed, such as lip reading, irregular 
eye fixations, and other nervous habits. The average of the reading 
grades for the class over the nine sets of drills gradually rose from 
7.8 to 11.0. The fact that they had once risen to eleventh-grade 
reading ability was a marked stimulus to these pupils. Individual 
improvement, however, was not so marked; but eighteen of the 
twenty-six pupils made a gain of one grade or more from the first set 
to the ninth. 

After eight weeks of extensive-remedial reading, the Gates Silent 
Reading Tests in another form were again given to both the experi- 
mental and control groups, and the results compared with the rec- 
ords of the year before. The experimental class had made a decided 
gain in each of the four tests; the control group, a smaller gain in 
three of the four tests. The average improvement for the experi- 
mental class was 2.5, or a gain of two years and five months; whereas 
that for the control group was 1.5, or one year and five months’ im- 
provement. It thus appears that the extensive-remedial reading 
program of eight weeks improved the average reading ability of that 
class beyond that of the control group one full year or grade. 

This result is not surprising, but the experiment indicates that 
such an extensive-remedial program with pupils of low mental abil- 
ity may have a strong socializing influence, may raise the class 
morale, quicken its tempo, and develop pupil co-operation. Also, 
reading habits and both rate and comprehension may be materially 
improved. Could it not be concluded that a definite remedial reading 
program might well be considered for first- and second-year high- 
school pupils of low mental ability? 










































TEACHING LITERATURE AS EXPERIENCE 
E. J. KIRCHER AND H. H. HELBLE 


During the last four years the teachers of the English department 
of the Appleton, Wisconsin, Senior High School have been conduct- 
ing a timely and fruitful experiment in teaching literature to Sopho- 
mores and to Juniors. Having justified itself with these students, the 
new enterprise is being extended to the Seniors. 

Our venture might be called an experiment in free reading, con- 
trolled. The method is diametrically opposed to the forced lockstep, 
mass methods of teaching literature. It grew out of keen dissatis- 
faction with our attempts to teach literature from a textbook un- 
supplemented by immensely amplified library aids. At the outset we 
faced the serious dilemma of most teachers of English. We could 
choose a textbook for our Sophomore class or we could choose a li- 
brary. The textbook for Sophomores is generally a small library, the 
equivalent of perhaps half-a-dozen books. It commonly includes a 
full-length novel, a collection of short stories, a play or collection of 
plays, a collection of poetry, and one of essays. At the close of each 
book or section is an impressive list of extensive or outside readings. 
And, although this inclusion may be looked upon as a tacit confession 
of a common textbook weakness, it may, in the hands of an eloquent 
salesman, be made to represent a library itself rather than just a list 
of books, and visions of one’s students in such lush pastures soon 
weaken the saner judgments of the most conservative. But we re- 
fuse to be romanced into any such conclusion. We bluntly face the 
fact that for our twelve hundred pupils that part of our high-school 
library which is left when every other department in school has put 
in its fair claim is hopelessly inadequate. We have grown into the 
opinion that the adoption of a textbook, when it must be made at the 
sacrifice of a classroom library, is a confession of failure upon the 
part of the English teacher—failure to provide abundantly for the 
experiential enrichment of his pupils; failure to devise and create 
means and methods of doing this in the face of a highly organized 
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opposition; and failure, finally, to build an amplified textbook of his 
own in a large bookcase in his own room for his own pupil’s use. 

Discarding individual classics as well as anthologies for use as pu- 
pil texts, we now require each pupil to purchase two books per year 
from a list of several hundred titles compiled through joint sugges- 
tions of the members of the English department. These are chosen 
by pupil and teacher in individual conference in terms of the pupil’s 
level. This level is determined by a study of the pupil’s previous 
reading habits, his present choice of books and periodicals, his gen- 
eral life-experience, and his maturity of mind. Each pupil is also 
given the Traxler Silent Reading Test, which reveals further valu- 
able information. During the first three weeks of the semester pupils 
are encouraged to make free choices of reading matter from what- 
ever sources are available. The teacher is thus enabled to approxi- 
mate the pupil’s appropriate reading level; at the same time the class 
is occupied during a period when he is otherwise busy with the indi- 
vidual conferences at his desk. These conferences run from five to 
twenty minutes each, with an average of ten minutes per conference, 
and constitute one of the heaviest duties of the teacher at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Care is taken by the department to see that there are duplicate 
copies of those books whose educative value has been demonstrated 
to the teachers of this program. Such books are most commonly 
recognized by their obvious literary merit and their power to com- 
municate with the experience of a large number of students. Provi- 
sion is thus made for extensive rather than intensive reading and for 
the normal reading of books by persons for whom they were written 
as against the forced reading of books not adjusted to individual un- 
derstanding, experience, or temperament. The books remain the 
property of the pupil but circulate freely among the entire class 
groups of his English teacher. 

For expedient and practical reasons, low-priced reprint editions 
are selected whenever possible. These seventy-five-cent and dollar 
editions contain the longer-lived of modern works, much of the most 
promising of contemporary writing, and an almost complete repre- 
sentation of the conventional classics. Books are purchased from 
local dealers who submit competitive bids upon the entire collection 
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to be purchased. Dealers’ discounts, which approximate 25 per cent 
off list prices, lower the cost of two books to not more than one dol- 
lar and fifty cents per year for each pupil, a saving of thirty-five 
cents when compared with the cost of the anthology of literature 
previously purchased. 

With a teaching load of one hundred and fifty pupils, one teacher 
has a classroom library of three hundred books especially selected 
for and suited to her own class. Both slow and fast readers are thus 
abundantly supplied. Along with other class activity in oral and 
written composition and vocabulary work, the quantity of students’ 
reading ranges from eighteen to seventy-five books per school year 
of thirty-six weeks. Obviously this respectable amount is not read in 
the classroom period of fifty-five minutes alone. Since the inaugura- 
tion of this plan, our pupils may be found in the study hall, library, 
during the lunch hour, and at home during leisure hours using these 
books drawn from their English library. 

Books are kept in bookcases in the English classrooms. Selection, 
purchase, and administration of these books are divorced from the 
school library, except in so far as its experience and advice are found 
helpful. Where the teacher, because of an overcrowded building, is 
compelled to move from room to room to meet her classes, the books 
accompany her on book-trucks especially constructed at moderate 
cost by the manual-arts department. To facilitate the drawing and 
checking of books, a student librarian for each row of seats is ap- 
pointed in some classes; in others, a single student librarian is ap- 
pointed each week. That such a system is at least moderately suc- 
cessful becomes apparent from the fact that we lost only two books of 
two hundred in circulation the first year the plan was partially ap- 
plied to our Sophomores. In order to enable us to check the total 
circulation of each book more accurately, we are now installing li- 
brary cards which are to be signed by pupils as they draw books for 
use. 

At first, and especially with Sophomores, a deplorable amount of 
so-called “trashy” literature is brought to class. Remembering ai- 
ways, however, that we move from lower to higher levels of apprecia- 
tion under guidance, we do not concern ourselves unduly with this 
situation. Much improvement in quality and a steady leveling-up 
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process are noticeable as soon as individual conferences between 
teacher and pupils get under way. One of the major problems of the 
course is to change the attitude of students coming from convention- 
ally conducted literature-appreciation courses in the junior high 
school. In the main they dislike poetry and plays. When, however, 
they get a chance at individual choice in these matters and are al- 
lowed to disassociate poetry and tests, a marked improvement is 
shown. 

Serving both as a check upon the pupil’s growth in raising his 
level of appreciation and his reading speed and as a basis for his re- 
port-card mark, an accurate six weeks’ record of the reading done by 
each student is kept on file on a five-by-eight card. This check is 
constant though not formal. Fifteen representative questions and 
answers on each book in the classroom library are at the disposal of 
all teachers and are valuable to beginning teachers in that they indi- 
cate the content of the book. The questions, however, are used main- 
ly as a basis for small-group discussions of books rather than as for- 
mal book-report examinations. Formal quizzing is, on the contrary, 
discouraged. These socialized discussions are frequently conducted 
by pupils themselves. It is an error, however, to allow pupils to come 
to such discussion groups wholly unprepared. Particularly should 
the chairman of the group have a carefully prepared brief and the 
rest should come with notes on what they want to contribute. The 
participation and response of each pupil in these socialized activities 
is also taken into consideration in marking. In determining pupil 
marks consideration is also given to the number and quality of books 
read, and, at the discretion of the teacher, upon the diversity of type. 
As a rough guide in determining pupil marks, we have laid down the 
rule that the reading of three books of approximately equal value 
during a six weeks’ period merits a minimum mark of D, six books a 
C, nine books a B, and twelve or more books an A. 

Undoubtedly this method, and indeed any new method, demands 
considerable time, effort, and initiative from the teacher, particular- 
ly at its inception. Our teachers cheerfully admit that it is worth it 
to them in increased enthusiasm and in the satisfaction they derive. 
This plan requires less mechanical effort on the part of the teacher 
and less classroom lecturing and talking, with consequent lessened 
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fatigue to the teacher. Under our plan the teacher, though always in 
the class, is seldom before the class. The teacher is compelled to ac- 
quire a wide background and familiarity with books if she is to suc- 
ceed in the administration of our program. Part of this necessary 
background can be acquired right in the classroom where time for 
reading by the teacher, as well as the pupil, is now available. Partly 
because of this fact, partly because of the results obtained, and partly 
because of the zest that comes from a pioneering, exploratory ven- 
ture, keen enthusiasm for the plan and the desire for increased pro- 
fessional growth on the part of most teachers may be looked for. 
Since the inauguration of this method, our teachers, in some cases 
teachers of many years’ classroom experience, definitely feel that 
they need to know more about literary criticism than ever before—a 
need that was never so urgently felt under the old régime of teaching 
literature. In fact, many of our teachers have expressed an indebted- 
ness to this plan in that it has revitalized much of their professional 
life. 

So much for the effects upon teachers. How has it affected pu- 
pils? During the first year this plan was tried on a small scale with 
one Sophomore class only. The year following it was tried in all five 
classes of one teacher. Now it is being used with eight hundred and 
ten Sophomores and Juniors distributed among five teachers in 
twenty-two different classes. When the plan was being used in only 
a few classes, pupils actually schemed and demanded to secure enrol- 
ment in those classes where this particular method was in vogue. 
Seniors, having had this memorable experience during their Sopho- 
more year, are inquiring why the plan has not been extended to the 
teaching of literature in the Senior year. Pupil interest continues 
keen and undiminished. One result has been the more ready as- 
sumption by the pupil of his responsibility for reading more and bet- 
ter books without constant pressure and futile nagging from the 
teacher. This has not been difficult to achieve since pupil resentment 
and resultant emotionalized attitudes on his part at being forced to 
stay with a book longer than it takes him to read and understand it 
are no longer occasioned. 

With respect to college entrance requirements, we are able to 
prove from our records, or we are willing to demonstrate through 
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tests to Seniors, that our college preparatory students are reading 
three to five times as many classics as were read under the old pro- 
gram and that they have done more actual individual critical think- 
ing and writing about them than has been common in the past. They 
go to their college survey courses with an extensive background of 
reading upon which, and with which, the college may expect to build 
more lasting insights and appreciations. 

As has been intimated, then, in the Freshman and Sophomore 
years (we exclude Freshmen from our plan here as this is a three- 
year senior high school) our emphasis is upon the psychological or- 
ganization of subject matter around the experience of the individual 
student. In other words, we attempt to build up reading speed, com- 
prehension, and diversity of type in reading as well as to establish 
a pleasant attitude toward books and reading in the early years of 
high school. To fulfil our full educative obligation under our plan, 





however, we must stress the intellectual task of organizing the pu- 

pil’s experience and of encouraging systematic thinking upon the 
background of experience thus developed. This is the predominating 
objective in the Junior and Senior years in the courses in literature. 
Psychological organization of subject matter in the Freshman and 
Sophomore years, moving progressively into an emphasis upon logi- 
cal organization of subject matter in the Junior and Senior years, is 
our aim. Units of reading in classic and contemporary literature cul- 
minate, in these years, in long critical papers. For example, instead 
of teaching Hamlet in the Senior year, a unit of reading covering 
Shakespeare as well as a modern and a contemporary dramatist is 
substituted, each teacher choosing to work with modern and con- 
temporary dramatists in which he is strong. 

Through the employment of this program in English we believe 
that interests are discovered and explored, normal and lasting habits 
of reading are established, genuinely individual units of intellectual 
organization are brought about, and satisfaction in the art of com- 
munication, of exchanging ideas on common problems, are fostered. 
Individual experience of the pupil is enriched. His capacity for har- 
monious functioning in a changing society is increased. These 
things we believe we have begun to achieve through treating litera- 
ture as experience. 














































AN EXPERIMENT IN GROUP LEADERSHIP 
OLLA GOEWEY RICKETT 


In outlining our course in oral English for the fourth-year classes, 
we were faced with the problem of setting up a desired group activity 
which would involve the need of teaching parliamentary procedure. 
One of the newer projects recommended in the New York State 
syllabus in English seemed to offer a promising medium through 
which parliamentary procedure might be taught. This was the study 
of current periodicals. We decided to form a magazine club in each 
of the classes, combining the study of parliamentary law with the 
study of modern magazine literature. Thus the magazine club was 
born. Never before have I experimented with a unit of work which 
brought such surprisingly good results. 

The aims of our club were: 


1. To stimulate an interest in the better literature of current magazines. 

2. To provide a working knowledge of the simpler rules of parliamentary 
procedure in order that a student might meet a life-situation calling for an ele- 
mentary knowledge of these rules. 

3. By means of a group of definite topics of interest, to promote and stimulate 
conversation to a higher level than usually prevails when high-school students 
congregate. 

4. To provide an opportunity for interviews, debates, expository talks, and 
dramatizations. 

5. To encourage co-operation through pooling the magazines and working 
together for common benefit. 


First of all, the students were asked to contribute magazines to 
the club. A great variety of the better periodicals soon appeared on 
our shelves without any expenditure of effort on the part of the 
teacher. Many of these had pupils’ names written on them. There 
seemed to be a certain pride in having magazines to contribute to the 
club. 

Before the election of officers was held, the teacher led a general 
discussion as to what methods should be used for electing officers, 
what officers would be needed by the club, and what procedure 
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should be followed in the meetings. Decisions were written on the 
blackboard. For example, we decided to have a president, a vice- 
president, and a secretary. A treasurer was deemed unnecessary; 
but, since the “‘coin of the club” was in magazine form, a librarian 
completed the list. The duties of each officer were next arranged 
upon the blackboard. At the end of the discussion, pupils copied the 
complete outline of officers and their duties in their notebooks. 

After the election of officers had been completed, under manage- 
ment of a temporary chairman, two class periods were spent in gen- 
eral reading. In many cases students spent the entire time ‘‘shopping 
around” among unfamiliar periodicals. Such general reading helped 
pupils to decide what style of interest most appealed to them for this 
particular project, and, incidentally, gave pupils whose previous op- 
portunities in magazine literature had been decidedly limited an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with more and better magazines. 
Following the reading, the club president led a short informal dis- 
cussion on the various interests of the students. These were grouped 
under four or five major headings. For example, in one class, the 
interests finally listed on the blackboard were home economics, 
beauty culture, science, sports, and current history. Next, each pu- 
pil submitted to the club president his first and his second choice of 
interest. The president and the vice-president, conferring, divided 
the class into groups, giving each pupil his first choice for special 
study if it was possible to do so. Incidentally, the necessity of co- 
operation for group benefit was clearly demonstrated when several 
were forced to take second choice. 

At the next session the class met in groups, each choosing a leader. 
The rest of that period was spent in looking for articles in the par- 
ticular field of group interest. Next, each group planned a program 
to be presented before the entire club. Various plans were discussed 
within the group, certain articles discarded, others worked over into 
speeches, interviews, and sketches. The group leader’s responsibility 
was to see that the program presented variety and that it would be 
informative and entertaining to the entire class. The teacher took 
part in these proceedings only when uncertainty or dissension arose. 

Then came the presentation of the programs. Since the watch- 
word in teaching ora] English is pupil participation to the highest de- 
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gree, the pupils set up their own standards of criticism for the re- 
ports, sketches, and speeches. Naturally, this is always a gradual 
process as intelligent criticism has to grow on one, or “grow up” 
with one; that is, it is impossible to expect effective student criticism 
at the “crack of the whip.” However, pupils in these particular 
classes had done oral work for a year and a half with the same 
teacher and had had experience in judging speeches. For instance, 
all had learned to give favorable criticism first. Also, all had learned 
that an unfavorable comment must always be turned into a con- 
structive criticism. For example, ‘John made good use of illustra- 
tion, by drawing on the blackboard. However, it was difficult to 
follow, as our attention was divided between the words our ears 
heard and the sketching our eyes watched. It would have been 
better if he had said nothing while doing the sketching. Then, when 
it was completed, the explanation would have been more effective.”’ 
Consequently, a valuable background of training and experience in 
student criticism was developed in this project. 

Now came the problem of setting up standards for these particu- 
lar programs. Before turning the first program over to the club 
president, the teacher asked the question, ““What will be most im- 
portant to us as an audience?” Someone replied, ‘‘Are the speeches 
interesting?’ Another added, ‘‘Are the topics interesting to those 
of us who did not choose that particular type of magazine article?” 
All agreed that the question of interest was of paramount importance 
for that day. Therefore, the word “‘interest’’ was written on the 
blackboard and under it were listed definite questions suggested by 
members of the class. For instance, ‘“‘Did the speaker get your at- 
tention right away? How?” “If the speaker failed to arouse your 
interest, what could he have done to challenge your attention?”’ 
“Did he use examples and personal illustrations?” ‘‘Did he sustain 
your interest to a convincing conclusion?” ‘““Have you any sugges- 
tions for improvement?” 

When the club president took over the meeting, he appointed 
three or four people to criticize each speaker for one of the points 
listed. Incidentally, he also announced that the critics would re- 
ceive a class-mark for their criticism. Then he asked all the members 
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of the class to take notes on content and technique of the matter 
presented. After all the talks had been given, the chairman called 
the critics to the front of the room for their part on the program. 
Not until the work was entirely completed for each meeting, did 
the teacher add her criticism. First of all, the critics were compli- 
mented on their excellent judgment; then the mistakes in grammar 
made by the critics were mentioned and the speakers of the day 
given an opportunity to “criticize the critics.” After this, the teacher 
complimented the chairman and mentioned anything of unusual 
importance. One day, for example, the teacher had a friend visiting 
her. Each of the speakers, without being told to do so, began in this 
way, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, members of the class, Mrs. Rickett, and 
guest.’”’ The speakers were complimented for this courtesy. A 
typical example of teacher criticism is: ‘‘Vera made a grammatical 
mistake in her first sentence. No one has mentioned it. Do you re- 
member your first sentence, Vera?”’ If Vera cannot remember it, 
the teacher quotes the sentence and asks Vera to criticize her own 
constructional grammar. Self-criticism is the most valuable part of 
oral work. If Vera is still unable to note the error in her sentence, 
the members of the class are given the opportunity. As a last resort 
the teacher suggests one or two ways to change the sentence and 
| correct the error. 
| After the topics of the day had been thoroughly discussed, a new 
standard was set up for the next group of speeches. For instance, it 
was decided, after the first program had been given, that the talks 
would be more profitable to the entire class if each speaker would 
add to his talk critical comments about the magazine or magazines 
used as a source of material for his speech. Thus a new standard was 
set up for the next group. Obviously, those giving the last program 
had more standards to live up to; but this increase in difficulty was 
not unfair to the last speakers, because they had had the advantage 
of continuous help in discussing and applying all of the previous 
standards. At the end of each meeting group leaders would draw 
slips to determine which group would have the program for the next 
meeting. 
The last part of the project was the writing of summaries by the 
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pupils. These followed four topics that were suggested and de- 
veloped by the students. Although worded in various ways by the 
pupils in different classes, they were, in substance: 

I. Magazines I read, and types of articles they contain 

II. Magazines I liked best, and why I liked them 


III. What I learned from the magazine club 
IV. What I should like to have done in the club if we had had more time 


The last two of these items were the ones containing the surprises. 
Several said that they had expected to be bored with the project at 
the outset, but that they had enjoyed it more than any other type of 
work which they had done this year. Many felt confident that they 
could now organize a club and conduct its meetings properly. One 
girl said that she was the president of her sorority, and that, as a re- 
sult of the parliamentary law learned in class, she had inaugurated 
some reforms in her sorority meetings. I quote verbatim from other 
papers: “TI should like to have clubs in other subjects. It seems to 
take one’s mind off the subject. One gets enjoyment and also a 
class-mark without knowing he is working for it’’; ‘I never knew a 
magazine could contain so much information”’; ‘“‘I always read the 
stories only. Now I read everything else and skip the stories”; 
‘This project has been very helpful to me in my current history re- 
ports for the American history class’’; “I always believed everything 
I saw in print. Now I know that authors make mistakes, that opin- 
ions differ, and that I can criticize articles I read.’’ Many said that 
their interest in magazines of all types had increased, that they 
would now know where certain types of articles could be ‘ound, and 
that a new field of enjoyment was open to them for the future use of 
leisure time. 

The suggestions listed on the fourth topic were numerous. Some 
of them were very ordinary; others, quite original. The following 
list is representative: 

1. Have more magazines to read and more reports. 

2. Make booklets containing clippings and articles of special interest. 

3. Have experiments conducted by the science group before the class.* 

4. Have a more thorough study of how a magazine is made: the various de- 
partments, printing, advertising, etc. 

5. Have debates on current history topics. 
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6. Have more programs in the nature of “skits,” interviews, and plays.** 

7. Have a correspondence group to write to the companies advertising in 
magazines. 

8. Learn more about the editors of magazines and the task of editing. 

9. Have the entire class discuss each popular magazine. 

10. Make booklets resembling magazines with their various departments. 
Trade these booklets for those made by the students in other classes.* 

11. Figure out various budgets for magazine expenditures (e.g., $15 to spend 
yearly on magazines). 

12. Have a contest in which members try to prove that their favorite maga- 
zine is the best. 

13. Have more discussions within the groups. 

14. Visit places of importance and interest to members of the club. 

15. Conduct personal experiments in the beauty-culture group. 

16. Have a group work out a play in their own field of interest: science, biog- 
raphy, music, etc.* 

17. Make a file of clippings on one subject. 

18. Have a contest with judges to determine which individual had the most 
entertaining and worth-while topic. 

19. Change groups from time to time. 

20. Have more interviews given by the biography group. 


I have marked with asterisks the suggestions recurring the most. 
The list indicates one urge above all others: a universal desire to do 
more work in this field. 
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FIFTY OF SIXTY WANT TO WORK 

From Plainville High School some sixty high-school students were 
graduated annually into a life-situation which offered to the majority of 
them only the habit of idleness, undesirable social attitudes, and con- 
tinued dependence on their parents. There can be no question but that 
almost all of them wanted to work, but their ordinary efforts to obtain 
employment were not efficient enough to enable them to market the very 
real abilities which many of them possessed. No attempt is made in any 
text with which the author is acquainted to meet their need specifically, 
nor does the usual curriculum provide means for the solution of their prob- 
lem of obtaining work. 

The primary objective of this unit in the marketing of services, then, 
is to help high-school Seniors to obtain work after they are graduated. 
Secondary objectives are (1) to establish an organized approach to the 
problem of obtaining work; (2) to plan, carry out, and criticize effective 
interviews with prospective employers; and (3) to write efficient letters of 
application. 

Since high-school students recognize the importance to them of this 
work upon its presentation, the unit is almost ideally motivated. Since its 
practical nature is self-evident, and since it is essentially based upon prac- 
tical and useful action, it offers to the teacher as well as to the pupil a 
happy interlude of work of immediate value. 

The unit was divided into the following problems: 

1. What are your prospects to obtain work with your present equipment? How 
can you go about it? 
. What have you to sell to an employer? 
. What will your particular employer want in you? 
. To whom in this vicinity can you sell your services? 
. What means of sale will you use? 
a) How can an interview best be planned and carried out? 
b) How should letters of application be written and used? 
c) How can interview and letter best be followed up? 
6. How can loss of morale be avoided? 
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These procedures were followed in treating the problems mentioned 
above: 
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What are your prospects to obtain work? This isa preliminary discussion which 
covers such matters as the available statistics of employment of classes now 
graduated from the school, what unemployed graduates are doing, the pit- 
falls facing the unemployed graduate, correspondence-school courses, and 
trade-school and night-school work. The aim of this preliminary discussion 
is to lead logically to the need for organization in the whole matter of ob- 
taining work. 


. What have you to sell? 


a) After a discussion in which the class was led to recognize that desirable 
personal qualities, character, hobbies, travel, and general experience are 
of just as great value to a comparatively inexperienced applicant as spe- 
cific experience and skills, each student wrote a paper analyzing his char- 
acter, experience, knowledge, and habits as well as his specific experience 
and such skills as typing, shorthand, or woodworking. In this paper he 
presented these in an attractive, accurate, and brief form. 

A class discussion followed at which the papers were exhibited and ex- 
changed. Attractive presentations were encouraged, and the less at- 
tractive given suggestions for improvement. Emphasis was placed on 
completeness. [One young man who at first overlooked his ability in 
baseball later disposed of this ability to a nearby factory which encour- 
aged its employees in an intercity baseball league.] The fact that interests 
in art, journalism, and even the despised English grammar may offer the 
student a ware which he may sell was shown through examples of local 
students who have obtained employment as sign-letterers for stores and 
theaters, and circulation assistant and copy-reader on a local newspaper. 
It is essential at this point that each student has decided upon a specific 
kind of work to apply for. The author’s students were encouraged to con- 
sider their first employment as only the beginning of a series which would 
ultimately lead them to a preselected goal. 


b) 


. What does an employer want? Class discussion was followed by the listing by 


each student of the personal qualities, abilities, and appearance which he 
believed an employer prefers. 

The class formulated as a standard a list of general personal qualities, 
training required for different positions, experience, family background, atti- 
tudes and ideals, which the pupils felt an employer might desire. Speakers 
from the class tried to give the students the employer’s point of view. Em- 
ployment managers will often consent to speak to a group on this subject. 


. To whom in this vicinity can you sell your services? A class discussion opened 


the question, its aim, to bring out names of specific employers. Each student 
made a chart in which employers are listed in zones according to their dis- 
tance and desirability as employers. After further class discussion, an or- 
ganized list of employers’ names was made by each student. 


5. What means of sale will you use in selling your services? 


a) Discussion disclosed the two main methods: the interview, which is more 
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frequently employed by the unskilled and the beginner; and the letter of 

application. Such matters as the ethics and the use of “influence”’ in ob- 

taining work were discussed here. 

b) The interview 

1. A class discussion developed a realization of the need for planning the 
interview, its purposes, and the best times of day, week, and month 
for the interview. 

2. The class now wrote a paper outlining in detail plans for an interview. 

3. These papers were followed by actual interviews in class in which the 
teacher and pupils selected took the parts of employers, and each mem- 


tice interview. 

4. Each class interview was followed by a brief class discussion and criti- 

cism. 

. Certain students were encouraged to interview employers on their 

lists. Reports of this work in class proved especially valuable. 

c) The letter of application: While almost any textbook in high-school 

composition will furnish an outline from which the letter of application 

may be taught well, the author obtained better results in original and 
forceful letters by teaching the letter of application as a sales letter. 

Special emphasis upon the opening and closing sentences of this letter 

offers a high return in the value of the letters produced. The letter of 

application written by the student here is to be used as a form letter to 
be varied with circumstances to meet the case of each employer addressed. 

The follow-up: A class discussion followed by a plan of campaign written 

by each student emphasized the fact that each letter and interview should 

be considered not only as an end in itself but also as only a part in a co- 
ordinated effort to reach the goal. 

6. How can loss of morale be avoided? A class discussion reminded students of the 
difficulties which they face, and of some of the means, such as the scheduling 
of a definite number of interviews and follow-up calls during each week, which 
may be of service. A paper was written by each student detailing his plan to 
avoid discouragement and loss of spirit. 
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The teacher will find a number of books and magazine articles dealing 
with aspects of the general subject of the sale of services in the public li- 
brary. An article by John R. Tunis, ‘“‘A Job Is Waiting for You,” in the 
Saturday Evening Post of February 23, 1935, and in particular the Inter- 
national Correspondence School handbook, How To Sell Your Services, 
may aid the teacher in reviewing the field. 

LEHMAN A. HOEFLER 


PLAINVILLE HicH SCHOOL 
PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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CREDIT FOR TRAVEL? 

Do any of the universities of the country offer graduate credit toward 
a Master’s or Doctor’s degree for travel in the United States or travel 
abroad? 

A number of us doing graduate work in the field of English this summer 
felt that such encouragement should particularly be given teachers of 
English and social science, and all others who were in a position to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 

If the first summer of graduate work could be taken in residence at the 
chosen university, and a second summer spent in travel, with at least six 
hours of graduate credit offered, and the rest of the work taken in resi- 
dence, preferably during the regular yearly session, it would be a desirable 
plan, we felt. 

Such travel would be of great value to one’s graduate work in his field 
as well as subsequent teaching experience, and if one were willing to ex- 
pend an amount two or three times greater than that required for summer- 
school attendance for professional enrichment in this way, I think univer- 
sities should encourage that spirit. 

The thing which deters many from such a contemplated trip is that 
they hesitate to consume the time and money, interesting and profitable 
as the experience may be, and, at the end of it, have made no progress 
so far as advanced credit on a degree is concerned when educational 
standards are rapidly advancing. 

Universities could charge the same tuition fees, etc., as if the student 
were in residence, tours could be planned under the direction or ap- 
proval of the major departments in which candidates were working, or 
designation of term papers, examinations, recommended research, sup- 
plementary reading, could be made for fulfilment of credit requirements. 
Any student would be willing to meet such requirements provided he 
could feel that his travel experience might further his credit standing 
rather than count as a lost summer in academic rating. 

If certain universities are taking a lead in such activities, I think our 
Council should give its approval to their work, and further encourage 
other institutions to follow their example. If this is not being done, why 
could we not initiate such a move for the general benefit of the whole 
profession? 


Leta M. JAMES 
IDEAL, SouUTH DAKOTA 
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ORAL READING IN THE NINTH GRADE 


Teaching oral reading has been abandoned by a number of our schools 
during the past decade. The reason given for this wholesale neglect was, 
I think, that the majority of one’s reading during adult life must be silent 
and, therefore, one should learn to read silently. Oral reading as a prac- 
tice slows up silent reading, and since speed and comprehension are the 
two qualities which adults need most, these should not be neglected in 
order to teach people to read orally. That is as it should be and the theory 
is excellent, but, human nature being what it is and mankind finding it in 
his power to comprehend rapidly without understanding thoroughly, we 
find that emphasis on silent reading tends to cause carelessness and even 
wastefulness. 

Our pupils read rapidly and they could summarize what they had 
read, but they could not outline, following the thought step by step, and 
they could not explain the meaning of words and phrases. This became 
apparent only after a number of people had criticized our system for 
turning out pupils who could not read. In the church, lodge, social and 
club activities, our pupils were frequently called upon to read aloud and 
their responses were weak and faulty. 

In order to overcome this constantly recurring trouble, we put in a 
definite reading course and combined it with a simple form of composition 
to check comprehension. 

The aims of the course were: (1) to read with ease, marking punctua- 
tion; (2) to make the voice more flexible, so that the pupil could dis- 
tinguish characters in conversation; (3) to comprehend what one read and 
to be able to paraphrase, summarize, or outline any single piece of litera- 
ture; (4) to read poetry as easily as prose and cause hearers to enjoy it as 
well; (5) to be able to select apt words and well-written phrases; (6) to 
recognize humor, pathos, irony, and other emotional elements and por- 
tray them with the voice. 

The methods of teaching such a course depend largely upon the indi- 
vidual teacher. We required daily oral reading as home work, and usually 
a composition as the study-hall project. 

The classroom work consisted of individual reading, group or unison 
reading, chanting, conversational discussion, dramatization of sketches and 
narrative poems, and exercises for relaxation and flexibility of vocal organs. 

A suitable book of prose and poetry provided needed reading materials. 

The duration of the course was one full semester, and the results amply 
justified allowing that much time to such a vital subject. 

LovuIsE FLYNN 
Du Quorn, ILLINOIS 
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MAGAZINE READING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The student who leaves high school without having had his interest in 
all types of reading awakened has surely been cheated. He should have at 
least a moderate desire to known contemporary thought, its changes, and 
its importance to him as an individual. It would seem that the English 
class is the place to teach pupils how to read all types of expressions of 
modern thinking and to stimulate the kind of interest in good magazines 
that will be permanent. I will here outline the plan used in the Geneva 
Community High School to try to accomplish this objective. 

Most of the more important periodicals from the high-school magazine 
rack have been saved for the past five years. The list includes Forum, 
Harper’s, Current History, Atlantic Monthly, Atlantic Monthly Essays, and 
Scribner’s. This list might be extended by any teacher. 

The supervised magazine reading is carried on only during the Sopho- 
more and Junior years. At the beginning and throughout the Senior year 
the attention of the students is regularly called to the value of the maga- 
zine rack, and occasionally oral reports are given. No attempt is made to 
do this work with Freshmen because it is felt that their English course is 
already rich enough and that nearly one year is needed for pupils of their 
age to adjust themselves to a more mature viewpoint than the one pre- 
viously known. 

Sometime during the first month of the Sophomore year a “reading 
day”’ is announced. A short explanation of the work is given. This ex- 
planation includes a statement of the fact that nearly everyone in the 
class enjoys short stories and does not hesitate to read them when com- 
piled in books but is doubtful of their interest when found in so-called 
“high-brow” magazines. The fact is pointed out that most of the very 
short stories found in the best yearbooks come from the periodicals the 
class is about to read. 

Usually this one point is sufficient to arouse some curiosity, because it 
throws a brighter light on these pictureless magazines. No mention is 
made of articles, and no notes or reports are required. The magazines are 
passed out, and the class encouraged to browse at will. Sometimes the 
teacher will run through a Table of Contents and comment on a story or 
two, or perhaps on an author. Invariably, hands will go up in answer to, 
“Who would like this one?” 

About the third class period devoted to reading, the students are asked 
to spend their time on articles with the purpose in mind of presenting the 
main ideas to the class with their personal reaction. When the reports are 
given, class discussion is encouraged. An opportunity for public-speaking 
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practice is thus afforded with interesting subject matter furnished—inter- 
esting because average pupils’ interests are similar and but few students 
will bother to read a really dull article. The frequency of reading days and 
reports are discretionary with the individual teacher; perhaps the number 
should not exceed six or eight for a single year. 

It is felt that the plan outlined has been very successful in this school 
because of changed attitudes toward many very worth-while magazines, 
To some degree purpose has been injected into reading, and in many in- 
stances pupils have been led to evaluate the expression of the voices of the 
times. Marked increase in the voluntary use of the reading facilities of 
the school has also been a gratifying result. 


HowarRpD VAN NORMAN 
GENEVA COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 
GENEVA, ILLINOIS 





INDUCING SEA FEVER 

Aim.—To introduce love of adventure through the sea, and inciden- 
tally to acquaint pupils with John Masefield. 

Illustrative material—‘Sea Fever,” “A Wanderer’s Song,” ‘‘Road- 
ways.” 

Procedure-—How many of you have seen the sea? (Few had.) 

Is there anyone who doesn’t know what the sea looks like? You need 
not have seen the real sea, you know. If you have looked around the room 
yesterday and today, you have seen many different pictures of the sea and 
ships. You should all have a vivid picture in your mind’s eye of the sea. 
Let us picture it now—a vast expanse of green water, rolling out to meet 
the sky. Suddenly sea and sky meet and appear to be one—way out there 
at the horizon. Can you see it? Maybe your picture is different. Tell us 
what you see. (Children give pictures.) 

Now let us imagine ourselves on our sea. We are out there with nothing 
around us but water—vast, unending water. Do you feel lonely with just 
the sea and the sky? 

Can you hear the waves lapping against the boat? I can. 

Is there anyone who has ever wanted to go beyond that horizon to see 
the other side? Has ‘‘sea fever’’ ever called to you—made you want “to 
go down to it in ships’’? 

What would you like to see beyond the horizon? 

(Actual answers:) 
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“T should like to see China with its pagodas.” 

“T want to go beyond the horizon to Africa and hunt wild game.”’ 

“T would like to go to Paris to buy my winter outfit.” 

“T would like to visit Germany and sail up the Rhine.” 

I have something here that I think you will like. It is written by a man 
who felt the same way some of you have felt. He wanted to get beyond 
the horizon and sail on his sea. He called his longing “Sea Fever.” Let me 
read it to you. You'll like it. (Reads.) 

Do you like it? Can you see that picture—‘a tall ship steered by a 
star’? What else do you see? 

How many heard anything in the poem? What did you hear? 

Do you feel that longing? Don’t you want to be out there just as 
Masefield did—‘‘just going down to the sea again’’? 

I should like someone to read the poem for us. Is there anyone who 
really feels ‘‘sea fever’ creeping into his blood—that wild call not to be 
denied? That is the person I would like to read the poem. (Child reads.) 

Now let us read it together. 

What part do you like best? 

Do you remember any lines without your paper—any you especially 
like? 

Can anyone go on from there? (Memorizing of poem without realizing 
it.) 

How many would like to learn this poem? You do not have to; but if 
you really like it well enough, I should if I were you—even if you learn 
only a few lines. 

(The next day proceed the same way with “Roadways” and “A Wan- 
derer’s Song.’’) 

I have on my desk a copy of Masefield’s “Salt Water Poems and Bal- 
lads,” and there are other books in the library on the reserve shelf. If you 
liked ‘‘Sea Fever,’’ maybe you will find time to read some of Masefield’s 
other poems. 


If you do not believe in miracles, try “Sea Fever’ with a group of 
poetry-dissenters and see one performed. 
Rutu A. RABy 
KINGSFORD PARK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Osweco, NEw YorK 








THE INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English held at Indianapolis on Thanksgiving day and the two days 
following was in many ways one of the most notable gatherings of teachers 
held in recent years. The attendance, the largest in the history of the 
Council, exceeded thirteen hundred and overtaxed the facilities of the 
Claypool Hotel, referred to in the local press as the “unofficial Statehouse 
of Indiana.” This was also the meeting at which the much-discussed and 
long-looked-for report of the Curriculum Commission was presented and 
discussed. Scores of speakers selected from every part of the United 
States addressed themselves to various phases of the convention theme, 
“The Teaching of English in a Changing Curriculum.” Resolutions deal- 
ing with the recent tendency toward the restriction of academic freedom 
and the imposition of loyalty oaths upon teachers, as well as the menace 
of militarism in the schools, became the topics of discussion for the first 
time in Council history. 


There was standing room only at the opening session of Thursday 
evening, over which Vice-President Dora V. Smith presided with her 
accustomed tactfulness. Governor Paul V. McNutt, of Indiana, admired 
in educational circles for his interest in educational progress in that state, 
gave an address of welcome in which he elaborated upon Aristotle’s dec- 
laration, ““The good man, the free man, the educated man, are one and 
the same.”” Governor McNutt declared that it is the business of education 
to produce free men and that free men are those who govern themselves 
by reasoned virtue. The governor pointed out that it was especially ap- 
propriate for the teachers of English to meet in his state because of the 
many literary geniuses it had contributed to America. 

Dr. Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of schools in Indianapolis and a 
former president of the N.E.A., spoke a cordial word of welcome but not 
without expressing his view that there is a wholesome trend to the right 
in the teaching of technical grammar. Dr. Stetson, too, spoke proudly 
of Dreiser and Riley and Lew Wallace and the many other novelists and 
poets whom Indiana has given to the nation. 

Dr. Roy Ivan Johnson, of Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
launched the program proper with his address on the ‘‘Determinative 
Principles of English Instruction,” in which he advanced ten principles 
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derived from current experimental literature and the best educational 
theory. Marjorie Gullan, chairman of the Speech Fellowship and Insti- 
tute of London and Director of the London Verse-Speaking Choir, enter- 
tained her audience with a charming informal discussion of her experi- 
ences with choral speaking and its benefits. As though by way of illustra- 
tion of these remarks, Mrs. Bess S. Wright, of Washington High School, 
Indianapolis, presented her speech choir in five poems spoken dramatical- 
ly: “Khamsin,” by Clinton Scollard; “The Juggler,” by Bliss Carman; 
“Four Little Foxes,”” by Lew Sarett; ‘““The Swing,” by William Allingham; 
and “The Glory Road,” by Clement Wood. President Charles Swain 
Thomas concluded the program with the presidential address, “Constants 
and Variables,” in which he presented lucidly a working philosophy for 
the selection of materials and methods in the field of English. 

The Friday morning general session was devoted to the problem of 
“Comprehension and Appreciation in Reading.” All the speakers, includ- 
ing those who participated in the discussion at the end, succeeded in re- 
taining the rapt attention of a large audience, notwithstanding the some- 
what prosaic titles of the addresses. 

All of the Friday luncheon meetings proved to be so popular that many 
applicants for tickets had to be turned away. Approximately one hundred 
and twenty people crowded into the Florentine Room, where the Inter- 
national Relations Committee met. The program there was concluded 
with the unanimous adoption of resolutions against war, militaristic 
propaganda in the high school and the college, and the maintenance and 
expansion of the R.O.T.C. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to a series of conferences on special sub- 
jects, such as journalism, creative writing, speech and dramatics, current 
i language problems, radio, and research. The excellent English Exhibit, 
presided over by Miss Martha Dorsey, of the Washington High School, 
was discussed at one of these conferences. A novel feature was introduced 
at the conference on the “Relation of Radio to English Teaching,” in 
which an actual broadcast was put on. Teachers of English were given an 

opportunity to observe the details of the broadcast, in which Miss Vida 
| R. Sutton and Mr. Max J. Herzberg, as well as some Indianapolis stu- 
dents, participated. 

The large number desiring to attend the annual dinner Friday evening 
and the closing luncheon Saturday afternoon made necessary the service 
of overflow groups in other rooms and the removal of tables at the con- 
clusion of the meals so that these exiles could enter for the programs. 
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R. L. Lyman, as toastmaster, kept the dinner program in excellent 
spirit. Franklin T. Baker, one of the early Council presidents, looked 
“before and after” and revealed longtime trends in English teaching. 
Claude M. Fuess found place among his witticisms for an affirmative 
answer to the question, ““Are We Improving?” Mrs. Mayo D. Hersey 
(née Frances Lester Warner) offered an oral essay with a poetically 
dramatic conclusion. Louis Untermeyer finished a long, happy evening 
with witty remarks, among which were interlarded readings, chiefly from 
Food and Drink 

The sectional meetings on Saturday morning considered the problems 
of the elementary, the junior high, the senior high, and the college levels. 
The Senior High School Conference, at which Dr. Lyman reported upon 
the work of the progressive secondary schools and in which Dr. Edgar 
Dale, Mrs. Luella B. Cook, and Mr. Samuel Thurber took part, attracted 
the largest attendance. Since the Saturday morning general session was to 
be held in the same large room, most of those present at this meeting re- 
mained in their seats for the program that was to follow. 

The general session was devoted to the “presentation” of the report of 
the Curriculum Commission, An Experience Curriculum in English. Mr. 
Hatfield, chairman of the Commission, opened the program with a discus- 
sion of the purpose and basic philosophy of the report. Mary C. Pavey 
explained the novel organization by ‘‘strands” and units, Ruth Mary 
Weeks defended the much-discussed “instrumental grammar,” and Ida 
A. Jewett (substituting for O. B. Sperlin) dealt with the appendix on 
teacher training. Both commendatory and critical remarks were made in 
discussion by Dora V. Smith, Allan Abbott, R. L. Lyman, and Charles S. 





or were the readings interlarded with wisecracks? 


Pendleton. 


At the luncheon (final) session, the following resolutions were adopted 
and the president for 1936, Dora V. Smith, was introduced. 


RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED AND INDORSED 
BY 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AT THE 
LUNCHEON MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1935 

The National Council of Teachers of English, in convention assembled in the 

city of Indianapolis on November 30, 1935, hereby resolves: 
1. That it is peculiarly aware of the duty of its members in these times of 
changing ideals and values to guide American youth in the development of 
attitudes of fairness, open-mindedness, and tolerance; therefore, it pledges its 
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ROY IVAN JOHNSON 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


oriented in a world of things, but they are incompetent 


of living, of thinking, of doing. 


*Summaries of papers dealing with college problems as 
College Edition only; papers dealing with secondary-school 
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opposition to those forces which would restrict the freedom of teachers to teach 
the truth and thereby render the greatest possible service to American youth; 

2. That it has faith in and declares its allegiance to American and humane 
ideals, and that it will voluntarily subscribe to any and all regulations necessary 
for the preservation thereof; but it deplores that type of class legislation and 
those social attitudes which would single out teachers as a professional group 
and subject them to special restrictions and regulations which do not apply 


3. That it extends its thanks to the officers, the Indianapolis English Club, 
the local committees, and all those co-operating agencies which have contributed 
to making this annual meeting such a pleasant and pronounced success. 


Roscoe E. PARKER 
IpA JEWETT 


The addresses by President W. L. Bryan, of Indiana University, and 
Dean Holmes of Harvard were followed by a Carl Sandburg lecture- 
recital. Deeply stirred by our present insistent social problems, Sandburg 
spoke and read seriously, offering several yet unpublished pieces. 


SUMMARIES OF CONVENTION PAPERS! 


DETERMINATIVE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 


A professor of philosophy recently declared, “The youth of today are well 


and ill at ease in the 


presence of an idea.” The implication is that the changing curriculum has not 
yet changed enough. If young men and women are to live in a world of ideas, as 
well as in a world of things, education must find a way to relate the two or to 
blend them into one. In connection with this problem the English teacher occu- 
pies a special position of vantage. He deals with the medium of exchange which 
makes possible an orderly world of thought instead of isolated processions of 
fact or undisciplined reactions to emotional stimuli. Literature becomes a store- 
house of ideas that are vitally related to human problems. It becomes a record 


The implications for the teaching and study of literature are quite clear. 
Shakespeare as a classic tradition is only so much educational lumber; Shake- 
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speare as a way of life will lead far into this new world of ideas which is waiting 
for student habitation. In the field of composition the same principle applies. 
Unless the act of composition stimulates and clarifies thinking, it is in large 
measure lost motion. Instruction in English literature and composition become 
a laboratory in the solution of problems and in the interpretation and clarifica- 
tion of points of view rather than an academic routine of formalized and stand- 
ardized procedure. 

The following principles in the teaching of English may be derived by con- 
sultation of educational writings or by interpretation of data furnished by exper- 
imental studies: (1) Language is inseparably related to thought. (2) All English 
expression is essentially social in nature. (3) Personal experience is the raw 
material of composition. (4) Composition is essentially a skill subject—not an 
informational or content subject. The development of “‘style’’ in composition is 
merely the refinement of individual tendencies in expression. (6) The three 
psychological factors involved in the acquisition of a skill are: (a) the applica- 
tion of instructional (or knowledge) controls, (b) practice, and (c) imitation. 
(7) Lapses in the exercise of right responses retard the formation of desirable 
habits. (8) Every instructional unit should have a definite service value. (9) 
Direct teaching is better than incidental teaching. (10) Self-activity, wherever 
possible in the process of learning, should be encouraged rather than teacher- 
activity. 

The principles cited may not be discoverable in the majority of current 
practice; but if we examine them for indications of the direction in which modern 
educational thought is moving, we shall find that they are arrow-tipped toward 
progress. 


A WorpD FROM ENGLAND 


MARJORIE GULLAN 
Chairman of the Speech Fellowship and Institute of London 
and Director of the London Verse-Speaking Choir 


The teacher of choral speaking must know what kinds of literature are suit- 
able for group speaking and for group rendering. The speech choir must be 
educated to speak well—it should think clearly and feel deeply and should be 
aware of the writer’s intention. Art—and choral speaking is an art—never 
thinks first of an audience, but it arises from an earnest desire to express an 
original or re-creative experience. It does have the function of educating the 
audience, but its first aim is to affect the participants. 

One of the important values of this activity is the fact that students use the 
newly gained expressional power in other situations. Choral speaking improves 
literary understanding because students must enter thoroughly and sincerely 
into the meaning of a selection if they are to render it well. They discover, for 
example, that a lyric is not simply an ‘‘outburst of personal emotion” but that 
it is an expression of disciplined feeling based on ideas and imagination. There is 
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psychological value, too, in verse-speaking. The attention which must be given 
to thought and expression takes students out of themselves. It draws out the 
shy pupil and helps to suppress the excessively assertive pupil. 

The choral group should not borrow the speech mannerisms of English-speak- 
ing people in other countries or other sections of the same country. Each coun- 
try should keep its own speech, approximated to a central standard, to be intel- 
ligible to other countries. 


ARE WE IMPROVING? 


CLAUDE M. FUESS 
Headmaster, Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 


I have only one question to ask: ‘“‘Are we improving?”’ In discussing it, I 
confine myself entirely to education. 

The teaching of English has undergone during a half-century almost a revolu- 
tion. In 1907 my colleagues and I were spending hours on grammatical forms 
which no one except a pedant ever used. Instruction in literature has changed 
even more remarkably for the better, and the writing of themes is not what it 
used to be. But the most significant change has come in the deepening percep- 
tion of the truth that teaching is essentially the transfer of enthusiasm, the 
kindling of one intellectual and spiritual] flame from another. One of the greatest 
teachers of modern times, Edward Thring, distinguishes between the vital 
teacher and the machine teacher, or ‘“‘hammerer,” as he calls him, thus: 

The teacher deals with latent powers. . . . . The hammerer hammers in a given task. 
The teacher knows his subject to be infinite and is always learning to put old things into 
new form .. . . the hammerer thinks he knows his subject, and that the pupil ought to 
know it too. The teacher meets the young on their own ground and from their own point 
of view. .... The hammerer stands above them and makes laws... . . Pouring out 
knowledge is not teaching. Hearing lessons is not teaching. Lecturing clearly is not 
teaching. No mere applying of knowledge is teaching. Teaching is getting at the heart 
and mind, so that the learner begins to value teaching, and to believe learning possible 
in his own case. 


The secret of successful teaching lies in personality. Even training in educa- 
tional psychology is not a substitute for that. Great teachers inevitably differ in 
their methods, their theories, their classroom technique; but they are alike in 
that each gives generously of himself. His work is a transfusion of mind and 
heart, a revitalization of others through strength furnished by himself. 

[In nearly every respect, English teaching has improved since 1900. It has 
grown less rigid, less pedantic, less monotonous, less addicted to prunes and 
prisms. While recognizing the usefulness of memory, it has laid more stress on 
reason and appreciation. And we shall continue to improve while we cherish the 
conviction that the English language is alive—not frozen or moribund—and 
should be dealt with tenderly like a living thing. 
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First STEPS IN A WORKABLE PROGRAM OF TEACHING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


CHARLES C. FRIES 
University of Michigan 


In the interest of providing a workable program of English language teaching 
for the schools I should urge the following proposals: 

1. That we agree upon the kind of English which it is the obligation of the 
schools to teach. For this purpose I suggest that our program of English lan- 
guage teaching should aim to develop in each pupil the ability to use the sounds, 
forms, patterns, and vocabulary of standard colloquial English. The social pres- 
sure which makes standard English the obligation of the schools applies pri- 
marily to colloquial English rather than to formal literary English. The facts of 
standard colloquial English should be gathered from observation of actual usage 
rather than from the conventional handbooks or from the opinions of English 
teachers. The chief records of actual usage, made by competent observers cover- 
ing a sufficiently wide range of materials, are the Oxford Dictionary, Jespersen’s 
Modern English Grammar, and Webster’s New International Dictionary (2d ed., 
1934). 

2. That we agree to eliminate from our program all those matters of dispute 
for which there is any considerable body of standard colloquial usage whenever 
that usage is in harmony with a pattern clearly showing itself in the develop- 
ment of English. It would seem to be a waste of time—a waste that is harmful 
in the light of the very many important things to be taught—to strive to elim- 
inate from the speech of our pupils any practices for which the Oxford Dictionary 
or Jespersen’s Grammar furnish good literary authority or which are recorded as 
acceptable or colloquial by Webster’s New /nternational of 1934. 

3. That we agree to stimulate among our pupils observation of actual usage 
and to go as far as possible in giving them a practical equipment for this purpose. 
As teachers we agree to strive to become proficient ourselves in those phases of 
language training which are essential to the leading of our pupils in this ap- 
proach. Specifically this equipment consists of: (a) A clear understanding that 
correctness is established by usage and not by rules, and therefore any rules that 
are not sound generalizations from the facts of usage have no validity; and that 
the best practical guide to usage is a dictionary like Webster’s New Jnternational 
(1934), whose editorial judgments are based upon a careful and very extensive 
survey of the actual facts of language. (b) Such an elementary knowledge of 
phonetics or understanding of the chief facts in the production of our speech 
sounds as will enable the pupil to distinguish between sounds and spellings. 
(c) Such elementary descriptive English grammar (not a logical analysis of 
sentences) as will provide a basis for observing and recording grammatical] facts. 
It would include a description of (1) the grammatical ideas expressed by the 
form of words, (2) the grammatical ideas expressed by function words, (3) the 
grammatical ideas expressed by word order. 
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THE TEACHER’S ART 
H. H. CARTER 
Indiana University 

1. There is a science of teaching and an art of teaching, each most effective 
when combined with the other. 

2. The fluctuation of literary criticism in the direction of, or away from, pre- 
cise scientific methods furnish analogy to similar movements in the field of teach- 
ing, and both literary criticism and teaching have benefited much by the applica- 
tion of precise methods to them. 

3. Typical definitions of art insist on the purposeful manipulation of material 
toward some desired end. 

4. Association of beauty with the material of art, with the consequent power 
of inducing pleasure in those who are brought into the presence of art, has been 
a significant part of the theory of aesthetics from ancient times to the present. 

5. The emotional life of the individual may be purified and enriched by 
association with artistic things. 

6. Teaching, if it is to rise above the mere science of imparting sound infor- 
mation and reach the level of art, must strive to make the forms which it em- 
ploys assume such beauty that “‘they will be definite and memorable” and tend 
to the delight and ennobling of the students who meet them. 

The following sentence from Plato’s Republic expresses persuasively the point 
of view developed in this paper: 

Let our artists [and for today I substitute the word “‘teachers’’] . . . . be those who 
are gifted to discern the true nature of beauty and grace; then will our youth dwell ina 
land of health, amid fair sights and sounds; and beauty, the effluence of fair works, will 
meet the sense like a breeze, and insensibly draw the soul even in childhood into har- 
mony with the beauty of reason. 


THE ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE 


WILLIAM LOWE BRYAN 
President, Indiana University 


Although the school is essentially the domain of the scholar, the teaching of 
poetry involves more than mere understanding. When all is done with a poem 
that can be done by the method of the scholar, something essential remains to be 
done by the method and in the spirit of the man who wrote the poem. The 
scholar of any sort, of course, has the right to study any art in any way he 
chooses; but if art is to come rightly into the school, it must also come in the 
mode and spirit of the artist family of minds. This cannot come without strenuous 
work by the teacher and by those who are taught. 

The best thing to do with a song is to sing it. The best thing to do with a 
lyric is to read it. The best thing to do with a play is to play it. The best study 
of any of these works of art is to lead not to a discussion of them but to an inter- 
pretation of them by reading them. 
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The teacher and the young people have tasks of immense difficulty and of 
absorbing interest in finding the way to the interpretation of these works of art 
which unite the greatest thought with the most profound emotion. Only super- 
ficial consideration could regard such study and interpretation as less virile and 
austere than that of the scholar’s method with the same works of art. 

We are in the midst of a renaissance of the drama. In school, in church, in- 
doors, out-of-doors, our folk are finding that they can find life and express life 
in this supreme form of art. The scholar and the philosopher will go on with 
their inevitable and necessary tasks, but more and more the artist will lead his 
share of the people into the kind of world which the artist creates. 


ENGLISH UNDER THE PRESSURE OF NEW DEMANDS IN EDUCATION 


HENRY W. HOLMES 
Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 

Education and business are exactly alike in this respect: they must change 
with new demands or die. False conclusions from such a statement may be easy 
to draw, as, for example, that education must adopt business methods and meet 
every shifting whim of fashion; but the significance of the comparison comes out 
when it leads to thinking about education—or business either—in thoroughly 
social terms. Give the people what they need or your shop must close its doors! 
From the educational shop, what the people need may be ideals or faiths, rather 
than money-getting skills or salable knowledge; but it will not long remain any 
kind of skill or knowledge, or any outlook or set of ideas, that has only tradi- 
tional or conventional values, or that is forced on everybody because a small, ad- 
mired minority may find it useful. There are great, unchanging ends to be 
achieved by every social institution, business included; but they are so general 
that no conclusions can be drawn from them about the permanent values of any 
particular method or any given organization or feature of the enterprise. In 
education, complacency about the teaching of a particular subject is the first 
sign of decay. Every subject must be reorganized and reconceived from time 
to time, to keep it alive; and so must the whole pattern of the curriculum. 

In the long history of education, English is a comparatively new subject; yet 
it has had time to get into certain ruts, and it is now making valiant efforts to 
get out of them. One of the ruts, for example, was the teaching of composition 
as if every child were going to become a novelist or a poet. To encourage cre- 
ative talent is one of the most important functions of the schools; but it is a 
selective, individualizing function, and in English it ought not to interfere with 
its companion function of broad training in the use of language to get at plain 
ideas about common problems. 

The recent Experience Curriculum in English prepared by a commission of the 
National Council is a valuable contribution toward making all work in English a 
vital part of daily growth toward social understanding and usefulness. It is fair 
to ask, however, if the experiences which are to serve as a basis for teaching 
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English, even in this new curriculum, lay hold hard enough on life. The demand 
for an education that will make people resistant to demagogues in politics, criti- 
cal of propaganda from pressure groups in government, wary of false advertising 
in business, intelligent in their reaction to social issues, such as peace, labor rela- 
tions, public health, relief, international co-operation, is so strong that English, 
a permanent element in school work, ought to try to build itself into teaching 
that deals with these things. English has to remember leisure, beauty, enjoy- 
ment, creation; but it must not forget the work of the world or the problems of 
democracy in its present crisis. An English teacher may do more good by getting 
his pupils to think deeply about corruption in politics, to feel strongly about it, 
and to find out how it actually works, than he can by any amount of training in 
the techniques of speech or writing. And in getting his pupils to explore, and 
think, and feel, he may find that the techniques will be added unto him. 


A GLANCE BACKWARD AND FORWARD: 
“CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS AND CONFIDENT TOMORROWS” 


FRANKLIN T. BAKER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The Council is at the end of its quarter-century. But the movement out of 
which it grew, and which it so greatly accelerated, passed its half-century mark 
some years ago. The first schools to meet these requirements were the private 
“prep” schools, the academies, and those public high-schools which sent stu- 
dents to the eastern colleges. Later, the public high schools everywhere, even in 
those states where students entered college on certificates, made of these require- 
ments their courses in English. Records show that in most public high schools 
at the turn of the century their printed courses were practically the college- 
entrance requirements. 

Of course, the shoe didn’t always fit. The books in the list were not all wisely 
selected. And, as the high-school attendance was growing rapidly, the misfit 
grew worse. So the same schoolmen who had voluntarily taken the college pre- 
scription for their schools, now began to complain bitterly of the “tyranny” of 
the colleges. It was an amusing situation. Meanwhile, schools and colleges 
worked together, through great bodies like the N.E.A. and through smaller groups 
like the New England Association of Teachers of English and the Conference on 
College Entrance Requirements in English, to formulate a course of study which 
should (a) better stimulate and train the average high-school student and (4) pre- 
pare him for college work, if he entered college. The reading-list was gradually 
changed and greatly enlarged; modern, even contemporary, books were added; 
the range of options was increased; the new type of examination, the “‘compre- 
hensive,” was adopted as alternative; grammar took a minor place; clear and 
correct writing retained its importance. 
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In all this period of growth and change, extending from 1890 to 1930, the 
schoolmen had, naturally and properly, more influence than the university men. 
They were nearer to the pupils, and, probably, nearer to the public. There were 
among them many well-trained and cultured teachers. The present broad and 
flexible program in English owes its origin to the colleges; its growth, to the 
colleges and the schools; and its wide democratic appeal (as well as its excres- 
cences), to the schools. 

Interesting aspects and influences in this important movement are: (1) the 
growing conviction that the classics were not enough, and were not at all the 
thing for many of our students; (2) the group of able and far-seeing men in both 
school and college who kept the movement going; (3) the growing democratiza- 
tion of the secondary schools—the enormous increase in attendance; and (4) the 
widely spread “‘social-consciousness” and its connection with literature. 


THE PLACE OF JOURNALISM IN THE EDUCATIONAL CURRICULUM 


H. H. HERBERT 
Director, School of Journalism, University of Oklahoma 


The justification of journalism in the secondary-school curriculum lies in its 
adaptability as a vehicle of instruction, commanding the keen interest of stu- 
dents; and in its utilitarian value in the field of extra-curriculum activities. The 
specific objectives of a course in journalism, fairly obvious and highly commend- 
able as they are, gain much when studied and applied in relation to the student’s 
other subjects—his extra-curriculum activities, his background as a developing 
citizen, and the formation of his intellectual attitudes and powers. 

Among the principles which should govern the content and method of such a 
course are the following: selection of materials of tested usefulness and value to 
the student; stress upon mastery and competency in the procedures; and of 
course, as indicated above, co-ordination with other units in the school curricu- 
lum, and particular attention to “citizenship” elements such as appreciation of 
the school as a community, development of the spirit of give-and-take, fair play, 
sportsmanship, and understanding of the service aspects of journalism; also, 
care that the work subserve the needs of mental growth of the individual by 
training in grasp of particulars, skill in organization, power of analysis of factual 
elements to determine relationships and meaning, insight and judgment in the 
weighing of values, and ability to apply these to specific problems. 

At the college or university level, the National Committee on General 
Courses in Journalism of the A.A.T.J. recognizes three broad distinctions of type 
of journalistic instruction: (1) non-professional courses on the junior college 
level, the purpose of which is broadly cultural rather than vocational; (2) pre- 
professional courses on the junior college level, prevailingly cultural in outlook 
but looking to the student’s later entrance into a school of journalism; (3) pro- 
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fessional courses, which fall into two groups—one concerned with descriptive 
and historical studies, the other with techniques and specialties. To these might 
be added a possible third—co-ordinating or interpretive courses. 

Some weaknesses in the teaching of journalism at present are tardiness in 
getting students under way, in giving them a single point of reference, in devel- 
oping, as early as might be, right mental habits and attitudes to life upon which 
a strong social fabric depends. Journalists and teachers of journalism must 
learn that these things should and can be done. 


CORRELATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY ENGLISH 


ERICH A. WALTER 
University of Michigan 


In the spring of 1934 the English department of the University of Michigan 
appointed a committee of three members, with Professor C. D. Thorpe as chair- 
man, to define the minimum requirements in English for the entering Freshmen 
at the University. With the aid of twelve English teachers from representative 
high schools throughout the state, these educators conducted a co-operative 
study, the results of which were published in July, 1935, as a fifty-two-page 
bulletin under the title, Preparation for College English. 

This report interprets the requirements of the North Central Association in 
terms of the following principles: 

1. Attainment, rather than coverage of given material, should be stressed. 

2. Four years of English might well be required for university admission. 

3. Composition should not be reserved for one or two terms but made an 
integral part of all work in English. 

4. A thorough knowledge of the fundamentals in sentence, paragraph, and 
theme structure and of acceptable usage should be required. 

5. The students should be taught to recognize and understand the meaning 
of the basic terms which are used to describe compositional effectiveness or lack 
of effectiveness. 

6. All schools should present a well-integrated program of oral English. 

. Intensive reading should not be neglected for extensive reading. 
. The history of literature should not be substituted for the literature itself. 

9. The student should be acquainted with the various types of prose and 
poetry. 

10. Considerable memory work should be required in the field of poetry. 


on 


The second division of the bulletin is devoted to an examination and analysis 
of the papers written by Freshmen in their first week at the University of Michi- 
gan. The same twelve Freshman impromptu papers were judged (1) for com- 
munication of thought and (2) for acceptable English. These papers, along with 
the readers’ judgments, are printed in their complete form in the bulletin. 
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TOWARD A BETTER ARTICULATION IN ENGLISH 


CARL G. WONNBERGER 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


In Miss McLin’s school, success in articulation has come, apparently, either 
by virtue of rather exceptional understanding on the part of the faculty or else 
by virtue of the wisdom and effectiveness of the administrator, who has insisted 
upon school-wide participation in his English program. It is my observation that 
the chaotic condition which now attends the instruction in English in many 
schools and school systems is the direct result of lack of this understanding on 
the part of faculties and lack of far-sightedness and force on the part of those in 
authority. As long as, however, there remain jealousies and animosities bet ween 
English teachers in the junior high school and English teachers in the senior 
high school, English teachers in the senior high school and English teachers in 
the college, English teachers must beware of criticizing teachers of history, 
science, and foreign languages who fail to co-operate in school-wide, city-wide, 
and state-wide English programs. 

I believe that the problem of English articulation is less an academic problem 
than it is a problem of personalities—a problem involving in the past deep- 
rooted prejudices and somewhat childish misunderstanding. I am convinced 
that here in these gatherings we teachers of English can rise to a common under- 
standing and present a united front. That this will solve all our problems we 
dare not hope; but it is certain that we shall better be able to beg or demand co- 
operation of others when we ourselves have learned and practiced co-operation. 


DISCUSSION ON ARTICULATION 
MARY N. EATON 
Wadleigh High School, New York City 

No uniformity can come about in the courses in English until teachers become 
conscious that they are living in a changing world and are moving more rapidly 
than ever before. In English nothing is certain—not even the much-stressed 
forms of grammar that some teachers have fought and died for. 

For fifteen years we have agitated. Now we find to get results—to hand the 
students on with some definite equipment—we must agree on a few essentials. 
There can be no progress either for teacher or for student where the same funda- 
mental principles must be mulled over every semester. The elementary school 
should teach certain skills; the secondary school should use these and add more; 
and the university or college should complete the job. 

For my part, I am glad to see such a clear interpretation of the North Central 
Association report. It should simplify the teacher’s task in the preparation of 
high-school students for college to know with what skills the students come to 
her, and to know with what skills they must be equipped to go on. 

This committee recognizes the fact that there must be some drill to make 
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students grammar conscious. What person ever remembered an array of un- 
known and apparently meaningless terms, such as nominative case, without re- 
peating it several times and illustrating it? From my own experience with large 
classes, the whole group does not make the same mistake the same day; conse- 
quently, the teacher must teach the terminology, the use, and the value by the 
repeat method to all at the same time. If she doesn’t, only a few learn the term 
—those that have made the error. 

Then, too, the illustrative theme material with accompanying criticisms and 
the symbols for correction should prove a helpful guide to all teachers who are 
desirous of engendering good habits of work. All too often, teachers err in 
assigning compositions. For my part, I like many short themes in order to allow 
the students to gain power by doing the thing often; but the college men favor 
long themes that require some concentration on arrangement and on references. 
I would suggest that we leave the teaching of organization of reference material 
and the use of the library to the college professor. If the elementary and second- 
ary schools equip the entering college Freshman with a thorough knowledge of 
technical skills and with the ability to express himself smoothly and accurately, 
I think they have done their part. 

I would recommend the heartiest support by the contributing schools to the 
suggestions set forth by the Articulation Committee from the University of 
Michigan. 

The idea, not new to be sure, but evidently in actual practice, that every 
teacher should be a teacher of English, explained by Miss McLin of Wood 
River, Illinois, should be given more serious consideration by the entire National 
Council of Teachers of English. Most of us find that correct English is used only 
in English classes. 


ANALYSIS AND PREVENTION OF READING DIFFICULTIES 


EMMET A. BETTS 
Oswego State Teachers College, Oswego, New York 


Individual analysis and remedial procedures were employed with thirty- 
seven children from the elementary-school level who had applied to the reading 
clinic of the State Normal School during the summer of 1935. The reading 
gains by the children during the summer ranged from three months to three 
years. 

The homes were visited and the case histories were prepared by the teachers 
in training. The analysis of the difficulties encountered by the thirty-seven 
pupils showed: (1) need for attention by eye specialist ; (2) reversal tendency for 
certain letters and words; (3) need for system of word recognition due to lack of 
ability to make visual discrimination between words; (4) failure to identify 
letters and words in isolation; (5) faulty enunciation; (6) skipping lines and 
pointing with finger; (7) lip reading; (8) meager speaking vocabulary; (9) school 
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failures contributing to poor attitude; (10) lack of comprehension (word-by- 
word reading); (11) reading fear and tenseness; (12) foreign-language back- 
ground; (13) background of illiteracy; (14) interests undeveloped in the school; 
(15) failure on the part of teachers to provide sufficient material at each level of 
difficulty, and failure to take individual differences into account; (16) large 
classes without grouping. 

The corrective procedures, in brief: (1) correction of visual defects by an eye 
specialist; (2) beginning with children’s interests; (3) vocabulary-building; (4) 
word games; (5) chart-building, followed by phrase- and sentence-matching 
exercises; (6) reading paragraphs for speed and checking for comprehension; (7) 
keeping graphs of speed and comprehension; (8) building stories from phrase 
cards; (9) preparation of booklets and dictionaries by the child; (10) visual 
matching of words with the same initial-letter combinations; (11) auditory 
matching of words with the same initial sounds; (12) reading easy material; (13) 
individual reading; (14) reading to learn; (15) using library cards; (16) in severe 
cases using kinesthetic or motor techniques. 

The outcomes of remedial instruction, summarized: (1) change of attitude; 
(2) improvement in vocabulary, reading habits, word recognition, skills, speed, 
and comprehension; (3) broadened interest; (4) changed attitude of parents. 

The general conclusions by workers in this field are: (1) The teacher should 
not accept all cases of reading difficulty as educational problems. They are some- 
times due to physical defects, frequently visual. (2) Individual differences should 
be recognized and analyzed. Individual instruction is essential. (3) It is impera- 
tive that the child have confidence in the teacher. (4) Many methods of word 
recognition should be employed. (5) The emphasis should be on meaning from 
the very beginning. (6) Reading problems should be provided for in the content 
subjects. (7) A mental age of six and one-half to seven years should be a pre- 
requisite to reading instruction. (8) Begin remedial instruction at a level where 
the pupil finds the material easy. (9) Provide extensive reading materials. (10) 
Create strong interest. (11) Group pupils on the basis of reading needs. 


MorTIVATING REMEDIAL READING: THE INTEREST FACTOR 


PAUL A. WITTY 
Northwestern University 


Educational research and remedial reading procedure have neglected almost 
completely the study of the interests of children who read inefficiently. In the 
belief that one very important phase of a remedial program in reading is that 
involved in motivating adequately therapeutic work, we have systematically 
tried, in work with one hundred disabled readers, to identify intrinsic interests 
and to use these as basic data in remedial teaching. A recreational interview has 
been developed for studying children’s reading habits, book choices, favorite 
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play activities, and incidental interests such as vocational, movie, and radio 
preferences. Children’s wishes and hobbies are also ascertained. 

The interests of the group of poor readers and a comparable control group 
were determined and then utilized in a remedial program. The interests and 
their use are discussed in the paper. The efficacy of the program is suggested by 
the children’s significant improvement upon standardized tests. Much more 
important than the gains recorded by standardized tests were changes in the 
attitudes of the children. Those children who gained most changed from indif- 
ferent, unhappy youngsters into interested, alert participants in the entire 
school situation. About one-third of the poor readers approached, at the begin- 
ning of the work, any reading task with trepidation and uncertainty. In some, 
this attitude was exhibited in well-defined fear patterns and in anxieties which 
appeared to be well started on their way to becoming definite inferiority neu- 
roses. The change in attitude when attainable goals were sensed brought about 
a personality alteration not readily describable in objective terms. When, 
furthermore, there was awareness that the reading situation was identified with 
the child’s own problems—his self-initiated interests and activities—there was 
evolved a realization of the meaning and worth of his redirected effort; conse- 
quently, fears and anxieties disappeared and initiative and self-confidence 
emerged. 

Although the standardized test results disclosed significant gains, these were 
considered incomplete in valid evaluation of the outcomes. A new method of 
evaluating the results of such a procedure is presented. It includes: (1) a change 
in level or quality of activity (enriched play and spontaneous activities), (2) 
change in amount of book and magazine reading, (3) change in quality of reading 
indicated by items such as (a) reading about significant phases of local life, (6) 
examining presentations of national and world developments, (c) investigating 
related significant biographical materials, and (d) enriched and extensive read- 
ing in the arts (drama, poetry, and so forth), leading to or continuing appreci- 
ative participation therein. 

Significant gains in these realms exemplify the extension of interests and 
therefore the efficacy of a program which starts with children’s interests and 
drives. Changes are demonstrated also in ratings upon traits such as planning 
capacity, co-operation, self-direction, initiative, resourcefulness, and, moreover, 
in ability to see relationships, to identify and evaluate the basic premises in 
reading materials, to evaluate the relevancy and adequacy of factual material 
in assumptions made in the printed page such as the newspaper, and to express 
and criticize one’s own ideas in abundant free writing. 

The most important basis for remedial teaching does not reside in the identifi- 
cation of single factors, such as I.Q., visual defect, or in low standardized test 
scores. For example, inefficient readers were found with approximately equal 
frequency among dull, mentally normal, and somewhat superior children. And 
particular visual defects (such as muscle imbalance or fusion irregularities) were 
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found with proportionate frequencies in groups of good and poor readers. There- 
fore, in effective remedial work, a changed condition involving the total situa- 
tion must be created. The aim must be to understand more thoroughly the total 
makeup of each child and to provide modified teacher-pupil relationships in 
which child purposes and desires are recognized and given expression. One im- 
portant aspect of this work involves a study of the manifold interests of children 
and an intelligent use of these in redirecting the effort of discouraged children— 
in enabling them to find meaning and understanding in school situations. 


The following papers will be published in full or in substance in this 
and in subsequent issues of the English Journal. Other papers are sum- 
marized in the Regular or College Edition of the March Journal. For 
papers dealing exclusively with the elementary school, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Elementary English Review. 


Charles Swain Thomas, ‘‘Constants and Variables” (President’s Address) 

Edgar Dale, ‘Teaching Motion-Picture Appreciation” 

R. L. Lyman, “English in Relation to Three Major Curriculum Trends” 

Lou LaBrant, ‘‘The Psychological Basis for Creative Writing” 

Henry C. Mills, ‘“‘A Plan for Articulation” 

W. H. Coleman, “The Background of the Humanities” 

Frances Grinstead, ““Human Beings Are Writers” 

Francis Shoemaker, **The English Teacher in Relation to the International 
Scene” 

Helen Rand Miller, ‘To Our International Relations” 

Lillian Foster Collins, ‘Nurturing the Dramatic Impulse” 

Pauline Rosaire, ‘‘A New Technique in Teaching English Composition”’ 

W. H. Wilcox, “The Handbook in English Composition” 

I. Keith Tyler, ‘“The Listening Habits of Oakland Pupils” 

Luella B. Cook, ‘Reading for Experience” 

Holland D. Roberts, “‘Reading for Social Meaning”’ 

Wilfred M. Aikin, “Schools and Colleges and the Needs of Youth” 

Mary C. Pavey, “Strands and Units” 

George W. Hibbitt, “Phonograph Recordings of Poets’ Reading from Their 
Own Works” 

Ruth Mary Weeks, ‘The Personality and Technique of the Junior-High-School 
Teacher” 

John J. DeBoer, “A Program for Peace Education” 

Samuel Thurber, “Sifting the Evidence”’ 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CONVENTION BROADCASTS 


Many who could not attend the convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Indianapolis had the opportunity of hearing some 
of the speakers who were presented on the radio by arrangement between 
the Public Relations Committee and the broadcasting companies. On 
Wednesday, November 27, a national broadcast on the report of the Cur- 
riculum Commission, ‘‘An Experience Curriculum in English,” was given 
through the courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company. Those who 
took part were: W. Wilbur Hatfield, chairman of the Commission; Miss 
Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota; and Holland D. Roberts, Stan- 
ford University. On Friday of the convention week-end, Wilford M. 
Aikin, of Ohio State University, chairman of the Progressive Education 
Association’s Committee on Relation of School and College, spoke over a 
coast-to-coast network of the Columbia Broadcasting System on “Buying 
One’s Way into College.” 

In addition to the special broadcast given with the co-operation of the 
National Broadcasting Company on November 29 under the auspices of 
Max J. Herzberg, chairman of the Radio Committee of the National 
Council, and Miss Vida Ravenscroft Sutton, director of the “Magic 
Speech”’ broadcasts, several speakers went on the air through the courtesy 
of Miss Katherine McCarten, program director of Station WIRE, 
Indianapolis. These were: Charles Swain Thomas, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who gave a portion of his presidential address; Miss Stella S. Center, 
of Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York, who spoke on “Modern 
English for Modern Youth’’; and Albert H. Marckwardt, of University of 
Michigan, who discussed “What Is Good English Today?”’ 





LOCAL GROUPS JOIN COUNCIL 


At the Public Relations Committee breakfast held during the Indian- 
apolis meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, Holland D. 
Roberts, chairman, received reports from the state representatives present 
indicating that the following local English associations had decided to 
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affiliate with the National Council: Gary (Indiana) English Council; Eng- 
lish Section of West Virginia Education Association; English Section of 
Virginia Association; Vermont English Teachers Association; English 
Section, Southeast District, Wyoming Education Association; English 
Council of DuBois (Pennsylvania); English Section, Midwestern District, 
Pennsylvania Education Association; English Section, Eastern District, 
Pennsylvania Education Association. Most of these new group members 
sent delegates to the convention. 





STUDYING THE KELLOGG PACT 


A program for the systematic study of the Kellogg Peace Pact, with 
specific suggestions for a project in international relations, is being offered 
by the National Student Forum on the Kellogg Pact. Principals of high 
schools and teachers of English are invited to enrol their schools for 
participation in this program and for the achievement of “‘school honors.”’ 
Materials and directions for co-operation are to be secured from the 
offices of the National Student Forum at 532 Seventeenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

The National Student Forum is now in its seventh year of successful 
work and has received the commendation of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, as well as of school superintendents in practically 
all the states. 





A WRITING CONTEST FOR SENIORS 

The Rollins College (Winter Park, Florida) Flamingo, student literary 
magazine, has announced a short-story contest open to seniors in any 
high school or preparatory school in the United States. 

Under a special arrangement with Rollins College, prizes with a total 
valuation of $2,000 in cash and scholarships are offered. First prize will 
be $200 in cash and a literary scholarship valued at $800 to be applied 
toward general fee at Rollins College. Second prize is a literary scholar- 
ship of $650, and third prize is a literary scholarship of $350. The winner 
of the first prize will receive the cash award whether he accepts the literary 
scholarship or not. 

According to the conditions of the contest, all manuscripts must be 
submitted to the principal or headmaster of the local school, who, with 
a committee of three appointed by himself, will select the best stories to 
represent the school. The stories must reach John C. Bills, editor of the 
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Flamingo, Winter Park, Florida, not later than April 1, 1936. The stories 
should be not less than 1,500 words nor more than 3,000 words in length. 
A committee of distinguished writers, critics, and editors, to be announced 
later, will act as judges. 





A PLEA FOR MATERIALS 


The Committee on International Relations welcomes your contribu- 
tions for the Good Will Day bulletin. Please send to Ida T. Jacobs, 
Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa, any articles giving assembly 
programs, special day exercises, or classroom activities, whose theme is 
good will toward other people or better understanding of them. 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

A recent issue of Highschool reprints a column from the Washington 
Post, Republican paper owned by Eugene Meyer, head of the Federal 
Reserve Board under Hoover, commenting on the controversy over the 
teaching of Communism in the Washington, D.C., high schools. The 
columnist expresses particular alarm over the statement of General Amos 
A. Fries, authority on poison gas, and of Edward B. McDade, “patriotic 
instructor” of Veterans of Foreign Wars, who declared: “So far this has 
been a battle of words, but if the teaching of Communism is insisted on, 
we'll go to war without words!” 

“Yes,”’ continues this conservative paper, “the rumblings of the 
Friesians may be dismissed for what they are: the mental indigestion of 
those who prefer talking to thinking. But the mutterings against law and 
order of our incipient Nazis are something else again. It was letting Adolf 
Hitler get away with similar speeches in the beer parlors, while the big 
shots egged him on from the sidelines, that got Germany into the mess it 
is. America is too nice a place to let it be ruined that way.”’ 


The large number of teachers of English who have followed the pioneer 
work now being done by Dr. Edgar Dale and others in the field of motion- 
picture appreciation will be interested in the new publication called The 
News Letter, which appeared for the first time in November, 1935, under 
the coeditorship of Edgar Dale and I. Keith Tyler. The leaflet is pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, and contains important announcements concerning de- 
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velopments in the field of motion-picture appreciation, magazine and 
newspaper reading, and radio listening. The first issue contains also the 
announcement of the projected publication of a volume by Mr. Tyler on 
How To Read a Newspaper, as a companion volume to Dr. Dale’s How 
To Appreciate Motion Pictures. 


A fundamental view of the meaning of patriotism is advanced by Pro- 
fessor George E. Axtelle, of Northwestern University, in the November 
issue of Educational Method, which contains a brilliant series of contribu- 
tions on “Social Orientation.”’ This writer calls attention to the danger of 
identifying democracy with present political forms in America and else- 
where. Democracy, according to this interpretation, is an ideal, a battle 
cry, and not an established fact. 

Professor Axtelle writes: 

Democracy is not confined to any particular political form such as the town 
meeting. Democracy is a social ideal that embodies the sense of the dignity, 
worth, and sacredness of personality... .. It is probable that our political 
forms must undergo much overhauling in order that they may serve democratic, 
humane purposes in the modern world. 


In the same issue John W. Wilson quotes Abraham Lincoln as follows: 

I see in the near future a crisis approaching, that unnerves me and causes me 
to tremble for the safety of my country. As a result of the war, corporations 
have been enthroned and an era of corruption in high places will follow, and 
the money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign by working 
on the prejudices of the people until all wealth is aggregated in a few hands, and 
the Republic is destroyed. I feel at this moment more anxiety for the safety 
of my country than ever before, even in the midst of war. God grant that my 
suspicions may prove groundless. 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


A startling survey of the spread of anti-Semitism and other symptoms 
of Nazism is made by Carey McWilliams in a pamphlet called ‘It Can 
Happen Here,’ published jointly by the American League against War 
and Fascism and the Jewish Anti-Nazi League of Southern California. 
Citing Harold J. Laski’s statement in the New Republic, ‘‘I know of no 
country in the world where Hitler’s success could be so easily repeated as 
in the United States,”” Mr. McWilliams presents facts and documents in 
defense of his thesis that anti-Semitism is rife in the United States. The 
pamphlet is available at 1506 North Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, or 
420 North Soto Street, Los Angeles, at five cents per copy. 
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An example of the kind of information which is omitted from the 
“world’s greatest newspapers” and journals which include “all the news 
that is fit to print” is found in the December 7, 1935, issue of the People’s 
Press, a new national weekly tabloid newspaper. The headlines scream 
out, “476 Dead: 1,500 Doomed in West Virginia Catastrophe.’’ One 
begins to read the story skeptically, because not a word of this alleged 
disaster has appeared in the great metropolitan dailies. Surely the entire 
American newspaper world could not, and probably would not, suppress 
completely the story of a great industrial catastrophe! 

Reading through the lead and on to the second page, one begins to 
understand. These 476 died, not all at once, but over a period of some 
months, as a result of the deadly lung disease, silicosis. The 1,500 doomed 
are not buried in some mine shaft but will probably die, not all at once, 
but over a period of some months, as the fine dust of silicate rock fills their 
lungs. 

The scene of the tragedy is Gauley Bridge, West Virginia, where the 
New-Kanawha Power Company had cut a tunnel through a mountain 
full of silicate rock. In this twenty-million-dollar project the People’s 
Press alleges that a few thousand dollars for masks and ventilation shafts 
were regarded by the Rinehart and Dennis firm as too expensive. Declares 
the Press: 

The men who own the Electro Metallurgical Company did not go into the 
tunnel. They did not see the fine particles of dust, so penetrating that a 48-ton 
locomotive with headlights on could not be seen five feet away. 

They did not see. 

The men who would get the profits but never go into the tunnel decided 

Not to buy masks, not to put in air shafts or any other ventilation. 

Some 2,000 men worked in the tunnel, 400 to 1,100 at a time. They got 25 
to 30 cents an hour and worked 12 hours a day. 

They are all dead, dying, or doomed to death. 


The new tabloid sells for one dollar for fifty-two issues and is published 
at 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A recent editorial in the Saturday Review of Literature on writers as 
members of college faculties elicited a letter from John Holmes, poet, 
announcing that he is teaching twentieth-century poetry and writing of 
poetry at Tufts College. The letter, which appears in the December 7, 
1935, issue of the Saturday Review, mentions, moreover, that Eunice 
Tietjens is at the University of Miami; Robert Frost, Amherst; David 
Morton, Amherst; Wilbert Snow, Wesleyan; Robert P. T. Coffin, 
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Bowdoin; Theodore Morrison, Harvard; Robert Hillyer, Harvard; 
Frederick McCreary, Harvard; Theodore Spencer, Harvard; Lew Sarett, 
Northwestern; Jessie Rittenhouse, Rollins; Léonie Adams, Bennington; 
Theodore Roethke, Michigan State; Genevieve Taggard, Sarah Law- 
rence; Grace Hazard Conkling, Smith; William Ellery Leonard, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Merrill Moore, Harvard Medical; John Crowe Ran- 
som, Vanderbilt; Morton Dauwen Zabel, Loyola. Eda Lou Walton, 
Merrill Root, Yvor Winters, James Weldon Johnson, and Joseph Aus- 
lander are also teaching. Of these, Eda Lou Walton is at New York 
University and James Weldon Johnson at Fisk. 





THE BEST SELLERS? 
(Nov. 18-Dec. 16) 
FICTION 
1. Valiant Is the Word for Carrie, by Barry Benefield. Oct. 21. 


R. & H. ; . $2.00 
2. It Can’t Happen See. by Sinclair _— Oct. 21. D. D. . 2.90 
3. Silas Crockett, by Mary Ellen Chase. Nov. 12. Macm. . . 2.50 
4. Spring Came On Forever, by Bess Streeter Aldrich. Oct. 11. 

App.-Cent. . . . _« « #60 
5. Edna, His Wife, by Mengeset. han er — a .H.M.. 2.50 


6. Mutiny on the Bounty, by Nordhoff and Hall. Oct. - cn L.B. 2.50 
7. Mary Poppins Comes Back, by P. L. Travers. Nov. 14. R. & 

H. ek ws OU 
8. Bevbe, by Robert Briffault. Sept. 6. Scrib. — , « Be 
9g. The Washington Legation Murders, by Van sien 7 Dec. 


‘éc & 2.00 
10. Vein of Sows, by Ellen Glaagew. how. 29. H. B. 2.50 
GENERAL 
1. North to the Orient, by Anne Lindbergh. Aug. 15. H. B. . $2.50 

2. The Woollcott Reader, edited by Alexander Woollcott. Dec. 2. 

0 a a ee ne ee oe a en ee 
3. Will Rogers: Ambassador of Good Will, Prince of Wit and Wis- 

dom, by P. J. O’Brien. Sept. 22. Winston . . . . . . 1.00 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books 
are included. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


4. Life with Father, by Clarence Day. Aug.1. Knopf . . . $2.00 
5. I Write as I Please, by Walter Duranty. Nov. 4. S. & S. 3.00 
6. Discovery, by Admiral Richard E. Byrd. Nov. 23. Put. 3-75 
7. Seven Pillars of Wisdom, by T. E. Lawrence. Sept. 27. D. D. 5.00 
8. Man, the Unknown, by Alexis Carrel. Sept 12. Harp. 3.50 
9. Mrs. Astor’s Horse, by Stanley Walker. Oct. 28. Stokes . 3.00 
10. Old Jules, by Mari Sandoz. Oct. 31. L. B. 3.00 
JUVENILES 

1. Around the World with the Alphabet, by Hendrik W. Van Loon. 
Oct.21.5.&S. . . ', - « « See 

2. A Round of Carols, by T. Tertius Noble. “Nev. 14. Oxford 
Univ. Pr. . . 2.00 

3. Modern Rucpiletetie fer oo People, edited by Griffith, 
Crossland, and Parrish. Nov. Collins . . ce’ « = Se 
4. Honk, the Moose, by Phil Stong. Oct. 16. D. M. cee + Bee 
5. Slovenly Peter, translated by Mark Twain. Nov. 15. Harp. . 1.50 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO: 

ARNOLD GINGRICH (The Letters Racket) is author of the novel Cast 
Down the Laurel, and editor of that amazing new magazine, Esquire. 
A Phi Beta Kappa from the University of Michigan, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1925, Mr. Gingrich has been able to know at first hand the view- 
points of both editor and author at the age of thirty-two. 

CHARLES SWAIN Tuomas (Variables and Constants) is the retiring 
president of the National Council of Teachers of English. He is professor 
of the teaching of English in the graduate school of Harvard University, 
where he has taught continuously for more than twenty years; editor of 
the English Leaflet and the Harvard Teachers’ Record; author of The Teach- 
ing of English in the Secondary School, Selected Lyrics, Modern Atlantic 
Stories, and other books in the English field. 

EpGAr DALE (Teaching Motion-Picture Appreciation) took his Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s degrees from the University of North Dakota and his 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. Formerly a teacher and adminis- 


t As the result of an error in copying, Mr. Uzzell, whose article ‘“What Is Fictional 
Technique?” appeared in the January English Journal, was represented as at present 
special lecturer on fiction-writing at Columbia University. This should have read “for- 
merly special lecturer on fiction-writing at Columbia University.” 
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trator in North Dakota schools, Dr. Dale more recently served as a film 
editor with Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., and has since headed the cur- 
riculum division in the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State 
University. He was one of the investigators of the Payne Fund Motion 
Picture Foundation Study and wrote the two volumes The Content of 
Motion Pictures and How To Appreciate Motion Pictures. 

MaBEL L. ANSLEY (Extensive Remedial Reading) is a graduate of El- 
mira College and a teacher of English at the Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 

E. J. Krrcuer (Teaching Literature as Experience) took his Master’s 
degree at Ohio State University, where he is now graduate instructor in 
the philosophy of education. Mr. Kircher formerly served as president of 
the Wisconsin Council of Teachers of English. 

H. H. HELBLE (Teaching Literature as Experience) is principal of the 
Appleton (Wis.) High School and holds a Master of Arts degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. He was formerly president of the Wisconsin 
High Principals’ Association and the Wisconsin School Music Association. 

Oxia G. Ricketr (An Experiment in Group Leadership) is supervisor 
of oral English in the Wilbur Lynch Senior High School, Amsterdam, 
New York. She is a graduate of New York State College for Teachers in 
Albany and received special training in oral expression at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Dora McE twain (Today and Yesterday in American Literature) is 
spending her year’s leave of absence from State Teachers College at 
Glassboro, New Jersey, in completing her work for a Doctor’s degree at 
Columbia University. She has contributed to the English Journal on 
previous occasions. 

WARREN Bowe™Er (The Approach to Narrative Writing) is a member of 
the faculty of Washington Square College, New York University, and 
editor of a recent textbook, The College Writer. He took his Master’s de- 
gree at the University of Michigan. 

Joun C. McC oskey (Contemporary Composition) is a Master of 
Arts from the State University of Iowa and now instructor of English 
composition at the University of Oregon. He has written articles for the 
scholarly and professional journals and is author of the textbooks Modern 
English Composition and Handbook of Business Correspondence. 
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THE REPORT OF THE CURRICULUM COMMISSION! 


This comprehensive, compact, and well-written report is from many 
points of view a model in curriculum construction. It is the product of 
the collective thinking of a commission of more than one hundred persons 
which represents teachers and supervisors of English in elementary and 
high schools, professors of English in colleges and universities and teachers 
colleges, together with two psychologists and four professors of education. 
It sets forth briefly and clearly the basic principles or assumptions upon 
which the recommendations have been based. It makes very definite and 
specific suggestions as to what may be profitably taught and learned at 
different age and ability levels. 

In general the concepts and hypotheses of the Progressive school of edu- 
cational theory are reflected in the basic principles. The importance of 
actual experience in the sense of meeting real situations is emphasized and 
the integration of experiences is recognized as a central problem. “‘Per- 
haps no other subject gains so much as does English from the integration 
of the school with everyday life” (p. 4). ‘The school of today and tomor- 
row seeks to bring outside activities within its walls and to step out with 
its students to participate in many community activities. In connection 
with these activities it finds the best occasions for teaching the informa- 
tion, ideas, and skills which obsess the old-fashioned pedagogue” (p. 6). 
The term “subject matter” is very carefully avoided. 

Extremely interesting are the statements of objectives. Each of the 
seven chapters dealing with such topics as literature, reading, creative 
expression, communication, speech, writing, and instrumental grammar 
is patterned as follows: primary objective (or social objectives) ; enabling 
objectives; typical materials (chiefly books and articles). 

A sample primary objective: “To read simple mystery stories as 
puzzles rather than as adventures.”’ 

The enabling objectives are: “To discover as quickly as possible what 


* W. Wilbur Hatfield, chairman, An Experience Curriculum in English: A Report of 
the Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of English. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. 1935. Pp. xx+323. 
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the mystery to be solved is. To keep in mind while reading all the ‘facts’ 

so far revealed. To review the evidence at stopping points in the story. 

At the end to consider what clues one has failed to catch. To judge the 

reasonableness of the conclusion” (p. 62). Many of the sections conclude 

with a summary of techniques. For example, the section on “creative ex- 

pression” lists these: 

1. To be willing and eager to experiment. 

. To be aware in all the senses. 

. To be accurate as to observation. 

. To be sincere in expression of individual thought or feeling. 

. To be willing to take infinite pains, especially in finding the concrete detail 
or the exact word. 

6. To identify one’s self imaginatively with a character or a situation. 

. To plan, always keeping the fixed requirements in mind. 

8. To see relationships. To make new combinations and relationships. 


mn & W WN 


~ 


A concluding chapter presents an admirable discussion of the problem 
of educating teachers of English with full recognition that high-school 
teachers of English should be prepared in at least one other field of 
specialization, such as Latin or history. There is also a well-merited pro- 
test against the implications of the distinction between “major” and 
“minor” subjects. 

English is probably one of the best subjects of instruction to organize, 
in part at least, on the activity-integration basis. The treatment of gram- 
mar that is recommended is a very good example. Grammatical concepts, 
such as the parts of speech, are to be developed inductively as they are 
needed in aiding the learner to organize his discourse more effectively, but 
a place is provided in the senior high school for a course that will bring 
these earlier learnings together in a system. The latter course is recom- 
mended, however, only for those who are intellectually inclined. 

The difficulties of carrying through consistently all the implications of 
the theory that the report reflects are shown clearly in the treatment of 
literature. While (in general?) “. . . . the pupil should be given experi- 
ences that have intrinsic worth for him, now |p. 18], . . . . the limitation 
of offerings in the literature curriculum must not be allowed to exclude 
those works whose worth pupils realize after reading them under the guid- 
ance of their (competent) teacher” (p. 19). Indeed we are told that ‘‘to 
yield supinely to child whim is cowardice” (p. 19). 

Herein, of course, lies one of the dangers inherent in the theory. The 
distinction between whim and whatever is not whim is not easy to draw. 
It is questionable, too, whether the failure of a learner immediately to 
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appreciate the worth of what he has read would justify the teacher in per- 
mitting others of the same type to remain in ignorance. The masterpieces 
of literature have values over and above the pleasure that they give to the 
reader. Such terms as “Shylock,” ‘‘Micawber,” “Ichabod Crane,” ‘‘Fa- 
gin,” “Enoch Arden,” “Sir Galahad,” “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “a 
pound of flesh,” and “the knitting women” are packed with meanings 
which make them most effective and economical “common denominators’”’ 
in the exchange of experience and in the collective solution of common 
problems. It is doubtless true that some people have “‘hated”’ literature 
because of the “required readings” in school and college, and there is 
clear justification for the movement that would take from the required 
lists books that are generally disliked and at the same time do not have a 
universal value; but the plain tendency of the activists and the integra- 
tionists to hold that, in the absence of an urge to learn, ignorance becomes 
a virtue is perilous. Thorndike seems effectively to have established on an 
experimental basis its psychological invalidity: ‘“The notion that mind 
will not learn what is alien to its fundamental vital purposes is attractive 
and plausible but definitely false.”’? In some cases, he suggests, the differ- 
ence in effectiveness between “‘motivated” and “unmotivated” learning 
is so slight as not to warrant undertaking the motivating process if this 
is likely to consume an undue amount of time. 

The Commission is thoroughly in harmony with the Progressive 
theories when it refuses to recommend definite grade-placement of ma- 
terials. Individual differences are so wide, it contends, and individual and 
community needs so various, that anything akin to uniformity is out of 
the question. Apparently only a miracle can explain why the national 
school system which, in the judgment of competent observers, is most 
successful in insuring upon the part of the masses a command of the 
mother-tongue and a taste for solid reading has a program of studies in 
which both materials and grade-placements have been absolutely uni- 
form throughout the country. It used to be said, indeed, that the minister 
of education in his office in Paris could look at the clock and tell what 
every elementary-school child in France was doing at that moment. Asa 
matter of fact, a reasonable degree of uniformity in the grade-placement 
of basic skills and of the crucial topics a common knowledge of which 
upon the part of all citizens is highly desirable is far too significant to be 
precluded by arguments of which the basis is seven-eighths sentimental 
hypothesis and one-eighth established fact. 


2E. L. Thorndike, Adult Interests (New York, 1935), p. 52. 
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The Commission, in condemning uniformity in grade-placement, highly 
recommends homogeneous grouping on the basis of “cultural achieve- 
ment and mental capacities.” In the lower schools the alleged virtues of 
homogeneous grouping on the latter basis are still matters of controversy, 
the opponents seeming at the present writing to have the “edge” over the 
advocates. An extreme degree of homogeneity on the basis of cultural 
attainments would probably be open to the same objections. There is 
recent experimental evidence which suggests that when learners are in a 
position which impels them to “stretch”’ in the effort to reach those above 
them they sometimes actually increase their mental capacities in terms of 
I.Q., and one of the arguments put forth in favor of a one-teacher school 
is that the younger learners profit by watching and listening to the teach- 
ing of the more advanced learners. (I mention the latter for what it may 
be worth, but it seems plausible in the light of the experimental findings 
just referred to.) 

The reviewer registers a protest against the practice of always using 
the feminine pronoun when “teacher” in the generic sense is the ante- 
cedent. I suppose that the Commission would justify this on the ground 
of usage. It is, however, a most unfortunate usage; and a return to the 
old rule that the masculine pronoun be used when gender is undeter- 
mined is clearly indicated. What American education needs as much as 
it needs anything is a larger proportion of competent men in the lower 
schools. Such men dislike to enter permanently a profession that is 
habitually referred to in the feminine gender. In all other countries with 
which I am familiar “he,” “his,” and “him” are invariably used when 
generic ‘“‘teacher” is the antecedent. 

All in all, the report is most excellent and vastly more helpful to the 
teacher than any other published curriculum that I have seen. If I may 
end a bit facetiously, I may say that the Commission has followed a pre- 
vailing “fashion” with unprecedented discrimination and common sense. 


WILirAM C. BAGLEYy 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





For long and long we have been told, and we have repeated to others, 
that the curriculum consists of experiences and activities and that its goals 
are traits, ways of living. In the realms of art, music, shop work, student 
activities, guidance, athletics, physical education, and in some phases of 
business education this revolutionary, though far from new, conception 
has been readily interpreted, and good teachers have put it into practice. 
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In the academic subjects the stereotype of subject matter set forth to be 
taught and tested has to a greater degree persisted. Exceptions there have 
been, frequently sporadic and brief. In the early days of the junior high 
school, general science, community civics, elementary modern languages, 
and occasionally even general mathematics and English consisted in large 
degree of experiences leading to traits and behaviors. But the horrific 
words “‘standards” and “‘mastery” frightened fainthearted administrators 
and teachers, so that “learning” was reimposed along with the futile 
standardized and new-type tests. 

Of the academic subjects, English has had by far the most consistent 
and enlightened leadership. The 1917 report of the Committee, of which 
Dr. Hosic was chairman, had far more influence in school practices than 
had any of the other subject committee reports of the Commission on Re- 
organization of Secondary Education, except perhaps the “Cardinal Prin- 
ciples” prepared by the Reviewing Committee. The introduction of 
the comprehensive examination by the College Entrance Examination 
Board freed vigorous and constructive high-school teachers of English 
from the stultifying restrictions of literary analysis and grammar grind- 
ing. The English Journal has been a vibrant and stimulating and widely 
used source of inspiration and suggestion. The impulse to the creation of 
art forms exemplified by Hughes Mearns’s Creative Youth and by Mearns’s 
effective readings of children’s products aroused alert teachers the coun- 
try over to decrease the setting of tasks and testing artificial skills and to 
increase their efforts to stimulate purposes in children that would fre- 
quently lead to expression. Finally, the publication of the Leonard Com- 
mittee report, Current English Usage, knocked the remaining props out 
from under the drill masters by showing that the meticulous choices and 
accuracies which they emphasized so endlessly and futilely had little 
justification. 

Now the English Council plunges forward again. The Commission 
endeavors to encourage and aid teachers to lead pupils to engage in well- 
selected experiences drawn from the life about them. A pattern curricu- 
lum is set up for children of all school ages; a program of experiences that 
shall be well-balanced, orderly, and adaptable to individual pupils’ needs 
and capacities. The pattern is subdivided into four divisions: literature; 
reading; creative expression; and communication. These instruments are 
broken up for treatment into elementary grade and secondary grade 
“strands” of experiences, each strand involving a number of statements of 
social objectives and of “‘enabling” objectives the attainment of which is 
involved in achieving the social objective. In the case of literature, sug- 
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gestive materials are listed; in the other cases the teacher is expected to 
have some resources of his own. 

One significant change from the 1917 report is that speech experiences 
are recognized to exist independently of written exercises. Another inter- 
esting insertion—whether compromise or innovation—is a chapter on 
instrumental grammar consisting of units with “primary”’ objectives to 
be differentiated from ‘‘social’”’ objectives. 

Part VI is given over to corrective teaching, including suggested pro- 
cedures and lists of forms to be mastered and the order of attack on them; 
spelling lists to be taught; corrective work in reading; and corrective work 
in speech. Part VII deals with suggestive electives in English to be 
offered in the high school—speech, journalism, creative writing, and 
grammar. In the appendixes, the probable year’s work in Grades III, 
VII, and X is outlined; illustrative expanded units are set forth; and 
teacher education in English is discussed. 

This last section is a disappointing one. Accompanying this progressive 
report, one might expect it, too, to emphasize the experiential aspects of 
teacher education. Instead, it opens with a statement of mystic faiths in 
subject values and stresses selection of candidates; it then sets forth the 
kinds of courses to be pursued by students preparing to teach English in 
elementary and secondary schools and colleges. There is, however, little 
indication that the committee which prepared the chapter had read the 
manuscript of the rest of the report or even that it was informed about 
modern schools. No recognition is given to teacher preparation for jour- 
nalism, dramatics, assemblies, argument, persuasion, protests, debate, 
speech, and the hundred and one other aspects of student life in a crea- 
tively controlled school which involve expression and appreciation in the 
realm of the vernacular. 

In the rest of the report, however, there is much evidence of the Com- 
mission’s sympathetic awareness of the demands and opportunities of 
modern life. Photoplay, radio, telephone, news writing, opinions, jour- 
nalism, interpretation and acting, creative writing, and the rest are in- 
cluded. Nevertheless, the Commission gives the impression that it is 
trying to save a subject rather than to serve youth and his school and his 
life. English as an accomplishment is elevated far above English as an 
instrument for promoting both the competence and the confidence and 
desire of pupils to engage in those activities of school and extra-school 
which present potential challenges and opportunities for effective living. 

Perhaps it would be too much to expect that subject specialists view 
themselves and their subject as functions rather than as ends of the educa- 
tive process. The report is a significant advance over that of 1917. Let 
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us hope that a 1953 report will view complacently the accomplishment of 
an integrated school- and community-life curriculum which involves but 
does not unduly accentuate English expression and appreciation. 

Puitie W. L. Cox 


New York UNIVERSITY 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Victorious Troy. By John Masefield. Macmillan. $2.50. 


A stirring story, based upon fact, of a full-rigged ship, her crew, and a storm at sea. 
With the captain injured and several seamen lost, eighteen-year-old Dick took charge 
and brought the wrecked vessel to port. 


Men and Brethren. By James Gould Cozzens. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Ernest Cudlipp, a clean, vital young New York clergyman is sincere in his religious 
beliefs and more concerned in the welfare of his people than in oratory. In one week- 
end he draws upon his experience and understanding to aid a score of friends and 
parishioners who are involved in serious struggles. 


A Man in Arms (Anonymous). Julian Messner, publisher. $2.50. 


A unique war book. The author found war adventurous though cruel; the women he 
met, fascinating and glamorous. At the close of the war, wounded and suffering, he 
returned to his wife and baby; but “the war taught us to require excitement and 
thrills, we were left callous and insensible to the mild stimulations of normal life.” 
He and his friends cannot adjust themselves. 


The Jew of Rome. By Lion Feuchtwanger. Viking. $2.50. 

A powerful story of Josephus, Jewish historian. Against a rich, throbbing back- 
ground of the clashing forces of a changing world—the struggles of the Jews and a report 
of a crucified prophet, Nero and Vaspasian, the seething mob of imperial Rome 
moves Josephus, a living symbol of the age. 


Butterfield 8. By John O’Hara. Harcourt. $2.50. 


A sordid, unclean psychological story of Gloria Waldrous and her casual speaking 
acquaintances. As a social study it conveys the impression, by means of soliloquies, 
conversations, and incidents, that even the perverted individual is happier if he has 
some standard of right living. 


Edna His Wife. By Margaret Ayer Barnes. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


Paul Jones, an ambitious young Chicago lawyer, aristocratic in appearance, married, 
much to his surprise, Edna Losser, twenty, pretty, dull, and good. Paul prospered and 
became a New Yorker of importance; his wife, Edna, after a futile social struggle with 
husband and children indifferent and busy, went to the movies at 11:00 A.M. Paul was 
a foundling—heredity unknown. Edna’s birth was humble. 
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Seeds of Tomorrow. By Mikhail Sholokhov. Knopf. $2.50. 

The author of And Quiet Flows the Don writes of the beginning of collectivization as 
only a Russian writes. Upon a quiet, traditional village descended the organizers—“‘Let 
us smash the kulaks”—and a collective farm was organized. We catch the spirit of 
tension, the personal grievances, the hesitation to destroy old values, the determination 
to take from those who have, the butchering of stock, the pain of surrendering one’s 
own possessions, the greed of the ne’er-do-well, and then the difficulties encountered 
when all must share the work and the product of it. 


The Texas Rangers. By Walter Prescott Webb. Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 

The subtitle, ‘“‘A Story of Frontier Defense,”’ is well chosen. Professor Webb, of the 
University of Texas, has given years of research to the subject. He explains the neces- 
sity of forming the organization in 1935 as a Clash in nationalities and the usual law- 
lessness frontier settlement, and he discusses the part the Rangers have played in 
Texas history. The book is effectively illustrated, while accounts of many personal 
episodes and historical events add interest to this study of a picturesque phase of 
American development. 


What Is a Book? Edited by Dale Warren. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 

Ten men and ten women, all popular authors, discuss in relation to their own experi- 
ences in writing, such themes as “Of Writing Books,” “Historical Fiction,” ‘Heroes 
and Monsters,” and others. Each article reflects the faith and personality of the au- 
thor; and the collection is a book to own—to read leisurely and to refer to often. 


Discovery. By Richard E. Byrd. Putnam. $3.75. 

Admiral Byrd writes a thrilling, mangificent story of true human adventure. His 
deepest thought in leaving Little America, ‘“‘no one left behind,” shows the personality 
of the leader of the little group who voluntarily endured the hardships of exploring what 
he calls ‘‘the loneliest and most unforgiving of continents.” 


King Jasper. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. With an Introduction by Robert Frost. 

Macmillan. $2.00. 

“You cannot have the past, and cannot want it; 
You must have what’s to be, and cannot help it.” 

A narrative symbolic poem of great pathos and beauty. There were King Jasper 
(industrial), the Queen his wife, their son the Prince, and his wife Zoé (life?). In the 
clash between the “past” and “what’s to be” the King looked out upon his tottering 
chimneys, the Queen chose death, the final “peace of death” fell upon Jasper and the 
Prince, and “there was only Zoé alone.” 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Shakes peare’s Imagery and What It Tells Us. By Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. Mac- 
millan. $4.50. 

Dr. Spurgeon, professor emeritus of English literature in the University of London, 
selects the images in the language of Shakespeare as a key to the dramatist’s personality 
and the underlying meaning of his plays. The running comments are documented with 
marginal references to scene and line. 
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Charlotte Ramsay Lennox: An Eighteenth-Century Lady of Letters. By Miriam 
Rossiter Small. Yale University Press. $2.50. 
A detailed study of the life and work of an obscure eighteenth-century novelist once 
admired by Samuel Johnson and defended by him on several occasions. A contribu- 
tion to the ‘‘Yale Studies in English.” 


What Is Standard English Speech? By John Burbank. Tokyo: Shijo Shobo. 

An evaluation of “received” pronunciation which is here declared to be unrepresen- 
tative of English pronunciation in general and of good pronunciation wherever found, 
and a search for principles of effective speech which can aid in the choice of an ideal 
standard of pronunciation in English. 


John Arbuthnot, Mathematician and Satirist. By Lester M. Beattie. Harvard 
University Press. $3.50. 
A critical analysis of the work of John Arbuthnot, physician to Queen Anne, noted 
in the eighteenth century as a politician, controversialist, and satirical writer. 


Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary Craftsman. By Keeneth Orne Myrick. Harvard 

University Press. $3.50. 

A reinterpretation of the work of Sir Philip Sidney, particularly the Defense of 
Poesie, The Arcadia, and The New Arcadia. The chapters on Sidney’s classical back- 
ground and his theory of poetic truth are original contributions to the scholarship of this 
period, although the author is indebted for the essential historical data to earlier in- 
vestigators. 

Literary Pioneers. By Orie W. Long. Harvard University Press. $3.00. 

The early American explorers of European culture studied in this volume are 
George Ticknor, Edward Everett, Joseph Green Cogswell, George Bancroft, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, and John Lothrop Motley. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Propaganda. By Leonard W. Doob. Holt. 

A dispassionate analysis of the part that propaganda plays in modern society, with 
particular attention to its motivation and the techniques which make propaganda suc- 
cessful. One tends to conclude from this study, not that propaganda should be dis- 
couraged, but that people should learn to recognize and evaluate it. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
The March of the Nation. By Alice C. Cooper and David Fallon. Heath. $1.72. 


The literary selections in this anthology trace the development of the American 
nation from the discovery of America to the present. The material is within the compre- 
hension of most high-school pupils; and, while literary standards have not been sacri- 
ficed, the appeal to young people is unmistakable. ; 


Words in Action: A Study of the Sentence. By Alfred A. Wright. Holt. $1.12. 


A comprehensive handbook on English grammar and syntax based upon the theory 
that incorrect and ineffective expression results from inadequate mastery of vocabulary 
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and sentence structure. Words, phrases, and clauses are studied in their sentence rela- 
tions; and the correct forms of verbs and pronouns receive intensive consideration. 
The third part of the book deals with the problems of punctuation as they arise from 
the position of modifiers and the presence of special constructions. 


The Elements and Practice of Composition. By William Strunk, Jr., and Edward A. 

Tenney. Harcourt, Brace. $0.75. 

An English workbook containing eight chapters on correct usage, vocabulary, and 
the writing of effective sentences, paragraphs, and essays, with a large section devoted 
to perforated practice leaves which refer to the expository section by means of a con- 
venient number system. 


English for Today. By Ettie Lee. Macmillan. $1.20. 

A “non-consumable” workbook in functional grammar, with the illustrations taken 
from the living speech of young people. Recognition is given in commendable degree 
to the problems of spoken English. 


Readings in English and American Literature. By Gerald E. SeBoyar. Crofts. $4.00. 

A standard collection of English and American literature chronologically arranged, 
including substantially the familiar classics usually found in high-school anthologies. 
There are no present-day writers. The physical appearance of the book is attractive, 
although there are no illustrations. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
Five Hundred Books for College Men and Women. Selected and arranged by Clarence 
DeWitt Wells and Theodore Hornberger. George Wahr, publisher (Ann Arbor). 
$0.25. 
The selection of five hundred titles is from the various fields of literature, history, 
education, religion, science, and the arts. The reference is made to various inexpensive 
editions in which these books, classic and modern, may be found. 


Continental Plays. Vol. Il. Selected and edited by Thomas H. Dickinson. Houghton 

Mifflin. $1.50. 

Plays characteristic of the last fifty years of European drama assembled in a pocket- 
size volume. Among those included are Wedekind’s Erdgeist, Rostand’s Cyrano de 
Bergerac, Strindberg’s A Dream Play, Gorky’s The Lower Depths, and Pirandello’s 
Six Characters in Search of an Author. 


American Pronunciation. By John Samuel Kenyon. George Wahr, publisher (Ann 
Arbor). 
In this sixth edition of an introductory textbook in phonetics enough new material 
has been introduced to stimulate the students’ interest in the laws of language de- 


velopment. 


Practical Exercises in Newspaper Copyreading, Proofreading, and Make-up. By Douglass 
Wood Miller. Heath. $1.00. 
A workbook in journalism consisting of practice material in which the problems of 
copyreading, proofreading, and page makeup are illustrated. The illustrations selected 
have social, as well as mechanical, significance for the student. 
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